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VOYAGES OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE JUNKS TO AMERICA 
By Albert C. Wagner 7 


It has proven highly interesting to pursue the history of Oriental sailing craft 
which have reeched our shores, and I am sure that all who are interested in sail gener- 
elly will share my views about this fascinating subject. The list of vessels involved 
is not lerg, but officiels et Mariner's Museum assure me it is complete to the best of 
their knowledge. The descriptions of craft that follow have been arranged in chrono- 


logical order of arrival. Junks srriving as wrecks on the west coast have been treated 
separately. 


Japanese Junk of Modern Style. 


From "Jepenese Shipping, Ancient end Modern", Mercantile Marine Bureau, Department 


of Communicstions, Tokyo, Merch, 1904, 


Courtesy of The Smithsonian Institution. 
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1. "KEYING" was the first junk definitely known to have been sailed to the United 
States, and is reported as having left Hong Kong, December 6, 1846, reaching New York, 
via Cape of Good Hope, on July 9, 1847. Her captain was C. A. Kellett, who was also 
apparently the owner. Her size and type as well as what became of her is not defi- 
nitely known, but she seemed to have been quite small and of the three-masted type 
with very high and wide stern. Her mizzen mast was tiny and mounted far aft, and with 
the sail battens radiating spoke wise so that they were much closer together at the 

mast than at the leech of the sailin suchwise that the uppermost one was nearly verti- 
cal and the leech of the sail very rounded. (From Illus. London News, April 7, 1934). 
Ed. note: A print of the KEYING appears in Harry T. Peters' book "Currier & Ives, 
Printmakers to the American People" as plate 182. Dimensions appearing on print indicate 
length as 160', breadth of beam 23%", depth of hold 12', etc. The title includes "As she 
appeared in New York Harbor July 13th, 1847, 212 days from Canton, 720 tons burthen..." 


2. “NINGPO" ex "KIN TAI FOONG" was supposed to have been re-named for her place of 
origin, but the latter has also been reported as Swatow and Foo Chow. The junk sailed 
from Shanghai on June 6, 1912 (note the long interval of time after the KEYING) and ran 
into a typhoon six days out. Two of the all-white crew were lost and vessel returned 
to port after crew refused duty. Second voyage started September 25 with an all-Chinese 
crew and was hit by a second typhoon which dismasted the ship. The mate and three 
Chinese seamen rowed 320 miles to Shimidzu where they persuaded the authorities to send 
out a cruiser and tow her in. The third attempt was more successful. Voyage started 
on December 22, 1912 and completed in San Pedro, California on February 19, 1915. The 
entire trip of 7000 miles in 50 days averaged out to 120 miles per day. The 300 ton 
junk remained in the San Pedro, later Catalina, areas as a tourist attraction until 
1923. The wreckage of the craft was still visible at Catalina until 1931. A rather 
doubtful and highly colored story about the NINGPO being built way back in 1773, use 
by Chinese Pirates, capture by Chinese Gordon, later use in opium smuggling trade and 
illegal immigration to Catalina between 1864 and 1910 has little foundation in fact 
and her construction with camphor wood is also open to question. 


3. "AMOY" began her voyage at place of origin on May 17, 1922, when she sailed to 
Shanghai for fitting out for the Pacific crossing. The junk sailed from that port 
July 20, heading northward via Japan Straits for Kanaga Island in the Bering Sea. The 
destination was reached in twenty days, a distance of 2400 miles, and was equal to the 
record established by the larger NINGPO. From Kanga Island, the AMOY sailed for Van- 
couver, but did not reach port until October, 105 days from departure. Ship's person- 
nel consisted of Captain-OQwner George Waard and wife Chay Lee, with three Chinese 
crewmen. The junk measured 44' on the waterline, 69' l.o.a., and greatest beam 19'. 
The 1924 version of the voyage, written after Captain Waard reached New York, revealed 
a fault in the vessel which was common to all junks making the crossing. The trouble 
experienced was the Chinese type of rudder which took a terrific beating at sea while 
in the lowered position. It is thought that voyages in China waters were not as severe 
on native rudders as distant ventures, but in the instance cited, Captain Waard almost 
lost his life while making outboard repairs during the long voyage across the Pacific. 
After the AMOY had spent some time in New York waters, she was purchased by Alfred 
Nilson and has served as his home since then. Mr. Nilson has raised his family on the 
eraft and has sailed in many far waters during his ownership. He loaned the AMOY to 
the U. S. Navy for certain tests in 1953 (whiclghave never been publicized according 
to Alexander Brown's dispatch in Newport News Daily Press issue of April 19th, 1953) 
and still keeps her as his home in New Rochelle, New York. 


4. “HUMMEL HUMMEL" is reputed to be the smallest junk to have ever crossed the 
Pacific. She was sailed over by Owner-Captain E. Allen Peterson, with his wife Tani 
and two crewmen, Dick Permenoff and Victor Ermeloff. Peterson explained the unusual 
name of his vessel was the German version of the oriental expresion "The Shanghai 
Gesture" or the English equivalent of "thumbing the nose." HUMMEL HUMMEL sailed from 
China on July 12, 1938 and reached Los Angeles in 85 days. The craft was built to a 
length of 36", 9" beam and 23" draft. She was another junk type with a main mast 
smidships, no mizzen, and the fore leaning over the bows like an ancient artemon. 
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The AMOY carried 13 tons of ballast and cost the tremendous sum of $250. On December 
9, 1939, the Petersons set sail for the South Pacific as missionaries, and = few days 


after Pearl Harbor, Captain Peterson wishing to go at once into the U.S.N., 


abandoned the HUMMEL HUMMEL at Kwato, New Guinea and the vessel has not beson accounted 


for since. This tiny craft proved to be an excellent sea boat and if pictures 

lie nor husbands exaggerate but a little, Tani Peterson is probably the wor .' 
attractive sailor and affectionate wife. The story of the voyage was 2 deli 

work and there were many details and graphic descriptions of how a smll junk acis 
under various conditions. 


5. "TAI PING" sailed from Shanghai on April 22, 1939, for Kobe, Jap: 
mand of Owner-Captain John Anderson. The original crew refused to venture be; 
and a new crew of four was signed on as replacements. The Captain, with 3 
and four crewmen departed from Kobe on June 15, 1939, but made only 965 miles 
days due to mountainous seas and adverse head winds. Lack of experience, fooc 
water didn't help much either. Fortunately she was sighted by the PRESIDN? COOLT 
on July 13th, and supplies were replenished generously by the liner. The voyage co 
tinued and the craft made port on the British Columbia coast in October. Her dimer 
sions and subsequent history are not known to the author. 


6. "MON LEI" arrived in the United States sometime during 1942 after ; rport 
voyage of 89 days, persistently rumored aboard a freighter, but not prover one way or 
the other. Shortly after arrival on the west coast, she came to the east co: j 
the Panama Canal. I had an opportunity to inspect the vessel on arrival 
D.C.e, where the owners put her on public exhibition to defray expenses or oyage. 
After sundry trips around about the eastern seaboard, the junk was abandons : Flori 


and later acquired by "Believe-it-or-not" Ripley, who provided a big motor, yery e- 


culiar paint job and many Chinese treasures. Once again, the craft made the public 


exhibit rounds, only this time with an odd deck structure. The owner called it a pilo 


house. On my second inspection trip of the MON LEI, I was accompanied by 2 Chiness 
photographer who endeavored to explain that the structure was a garden tea house and 


did not belong on the junk. This made the owner very angry, so much so, thut he with- 
drew to his quarters and refused further contact with such unwelcome visitors. Perhaps 


he was spurred into such action after it was pointed out that the bow anchor was ea 


gilded wooden imitation with a generous chunk missing. Since the death of ir. Ripley, 


the MON LEI has been anchored at Mystic Seaport, Connecticut. She is the threc-masi 


Foo Chow type, 50' in length and 17' beam. “Motor Boating" magazine issue of April, 


1947, contains a very readable article on her. 


7. "FREE CHINA" is the latest reported junk to reach our shores 
Francisco sometime during August, 1955 after a passage of 55 days across * 


She is a Formosan fisherman of about 30 tons, 70' 1.o.a. and built mostiy of teakwood. 


The junk has an unusual two-masted ris with the foremast raking forward over 

and the main approximately amidships, making one wonder how she was bal 

vessel sailed initially on a projected voyage around the world as a pro 
for the Chinese Nationalists, but the student-owners gave up the venture after ar 


in San Francisco. Two of the crew have returned to Formosa, but the other toree have 


remained in this country to complete their education. The "San Francisco Fxanine: 
issue of July 22, 1956, indicates the JREE CHINA (name is in English and so mainte 
her sides) is anchored at China Camp, Marin County, California, and has *: ‘fa 
as a free gift to the San Francisco Maritime Museun. 


8. "MOON MAIDEN", sad to relate, is a myth but the yarn about her is 
ing anyhow. A local critic who heard me relate the following tale, insiste: 
very un-Chinese slant since the Chinese have become quite motor conscious, 
they were not so much so nearly 40 years ago. In any event, a young Chine, a 
America to absorb progressive ideas, and after having done so, returned to his 
fishing village that boasted of its own peculiar variety of junk. This tv: 
was used for deep sea fishing and carried bamboo rafts that were used i: sare 
fashion as our "Banks" dories. The ambitious young man wanted his family to instel 
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an engine in one of the family junks, thus beating rival vessels to the markets, bu! 
the horrified father and brothers regarded the proposal as sacreligious to put 4 
motor in a sailing vessel. According to them, the vessel's guardian spirit would be 
offended and the aftermath would be fatal to all in the venture. However, the youth 
persisted in his endeavors, and built a junk of his own named the MOOD MAIDEN, and 
installed a native built engine. His crew were “inlanders", and once at sea, the 
craft and crew disappeared - to the profound satisfaction of the "I told you so's”. 
Six months later, the remains of the MOON MAIDEN drifted ashore at San Pedro with 
only her deceased owner-captain-engineer aboard. California authorities turned the 
body of the unfortunate young man over to a local Chinese burial group and auctioned 
the junk off to a wealthy American sportsman, who wanted her for a honeymoon boat. 

In the reconstruction of the vessel, he installed a new American-built engine. On 
the second launching of the junk, and while the young bride-to-be was making a pass 
at the bow with the traditional christening gear, the vessel started to slide down 
the ways and a carving on the hull snagged a bracelet worn by the young lady and 
christened her in turn with a good dunking. The lady was thoroughly wetted and lost 
all enthusiasm for any further contacts with said MOON MAIDEN. The sportsman refused 


to give up his new craft and the engagement lapsed forthwith. A bit later on, the 
new owner set out on a sea elephant hunt with three cronies, and once more the MOON 
MAIDEN vanished. Six months later, the vessel re-appeared in the Chinese fishing 
village of her origin, with the owner-captain-engineer - very deceased - in the en- 
gine room. The family of the original owner at once claimed title to the vessel, 
dumped the engine and body of the deceased overboard, paid the local shaman to per- 
form certain purification rites, and sailed the MOON MAIDEN successfully thereafter 
strictly wind-powered fisherman... 


JUNKS REACHING THE AMERICAN CONTINENT AS WRECKS OR DERELICTS. 


Nearly a hundred Chinese and Japanese junks drifted across the Pacific between 
the years of 1617 and 1876. Whether the stoppage since then was due to increased 
ship traffic which permitted early rescues, or powered craft being able to sail more 
successfully, or whatever - I can find no records after '76. The first recorded 
disabled junk drifted ashore in 1617 at Acapulco, Mexico. There were no survivors. 


Only a single wreck is mentioned by name, and with any real data pertinent to 
the vessel, cargo and voyage. This was the JINKO MARU, 180 tons, that sailed from 
MatsSaka with a cargo of rice. She ran into a typhoon, was damaged, and drifted to 
Attu Island arriving around May 15, 1871, with three living people on board. Anothe 
wrecked junk reached Queen Charlotte Island in 1833, loaded with flower pots and 
table dishes. The three living survivors on this craft were returned to Japan via 
England. On March 28, 1815, the FORESTER, a Hawaiian Brig with an English crew 
picked up three survivors fram a timber laden junk that had been drifting around 
the apalling time of 17 months. 


H. H. Bancroft, Charles W. Brooks, Horace Davis and the explorer Kotzebue have 
provided detailed information on this subject. Davis lists the locations of the foli- 
lowing wrecks (with survivors), but notes year and place only: 1762, the Aleutians; 

1805, Sitka; 1813, 49 N 131 W; 1815, 32 N 166 W; 1820, Point Adams; 1832, Oahu; 1833, 
Cape Flattery; 1862, Attu Island, and 1871, Adak Island. 


The "eight Japanese men" are mentioned several times in early accounts of 
Washington Territory as living among the Indians, and many of the latter's descendants 
living along the coast showed strong traces of oriental blood. 


Editor's note: The article "Around the Horn in HUMMEL HUMMEL" by Dr. E. Allen 
Petersen appeared in "Yachting" in August, 1940 and April, 1941, etc. Numerous il- 
lustrations were provided by the author. 
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AMERICAN OIL SHIPS PART 4 - ATLAS 
By Frank W. Thober 


The last of the three steel four mast barks built by Arthur Sewall and Company 
for the Standard Oil Company was the ATLAS. She was the last commercial vessel 
built in the United States to carry yards on more than one mast; after her there 
were only schooners and barkentines. And she was the largest steel square-rigger 
built in this country, exceeding her sister ship WILLIAM FP. FRYE by seven tons. 
There were two steel schooners and a number of wooden vessels that were larger. 


Of the three Standard Qil ships she had the most eventful life, including a 
collision that almost sent her to the bottom, end a series of more or less serious 
troubles with her crews that gave her the reputation of being a "hell ship". 

Most of her troubles occurred during the years 1905 through 1908 while she was 
commanded by Captains Amberman and Dart. During the rest of her Standard Oil 
career her master was A. F. McKay, whose work as captain of the ACME was described 
in Part 3 of this series of articles (Nautical Research Journal, Vol. 9, P. 32). 
Under his command she kept clear of trouble and made good passages, her run of 93 
days from Hong Kong to Baltimore in 1902-03 being outstanding. 


The Building of the Atlas 


The Standard Oil Company contracted with Arthur Sewall and Company for the 
building of the Atlas in May, 1901 and work was started on the ship about the end 
of that month. In November, 1901, when she was about 80% completed, her owners 
were in need of a bulk oil barge and considered converting her into such a vessel. 
The Sewalls were opposed to this idea as it would have made her a most expensive 
barge, and although the cost would have been borne by the oil company, they feared 
it would reflect unfavorably on their ability to build a vessel at reasonable cost. 
Their views prevailed, the ATLAS was completed as planned, and a new barge laid 
down. 


The principal dimensions and other particulars of the ATLAS were as follows: 


Type of vessel Steel four mast bark 

Length 332.4 ft. 

Beam 45.4 ft. 

Depth 26.1 ft. 

Gross tonnage 3381 

Net tonnage 5006 

Number of decks 2 

Cargo capacity 5000 tons 
133,000 cases of oil 

Official number 107 ,724 

Signal letters KRMH 

Class American Bureau of Shipping 

Class 1, 20 years. 


Those in charge of her construction were Thomas Spence, superintendent of 
Sewall's yard, Joseph Dean, boss riveter, John A. Small, foreman machinist, Henry E. 
Preble, master joiner, William H. Black, master carpenter, Leonard H. Gibson, mas- 
ter blacksmith, and William Je White, rigger. 


The ship was launched on January 11, 1902. The only representative of her owners 
present was her master, Adelbert F. McKay. Captain McKay was born in Nova Scotia on 
March 29, 1867. He first sailed in Bluenose ships, then became an American citizen in 
1899 and took command of the iron full rigger HELEN BREWER, which was engaged in the 
sugar trade between the Hawaiian Islands and the east coast of the United States. 
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The ATLAS went to sea for the first time on February 16, 1902, leaving Bath at 
noon in tow of the tugs TRITON and SEA KING. Off Seguin Island she paused long 
enough for swinging the ship to adjust her magnetic compasses, then proceeded in 
tow of the TRITON. She soon ran into bad weather, with a strong northwest wind and 
heavy snow and rain. At 8:25 the next morning she anchored at the mouth of Province- 
town Harbor. In the afternoon she was shifted to a more sheltered anchorage closer 
to shore where she remained for three days more sheltering from a heavy northwest 
gale. On the 20th the tug proceeded to Boston for coal. By the time she returned, 
the wind had dropped, and at 9 P.M. they got under way again. By morning it was 
blowing hard again, and on the afternoon of February 21, the ship again came to an- 
chor, this time at Newport. She stayed there until noon of the 23rd, then set out 
again. When her starboard anchor was raised, it was found that half of its stock 
had broken off. The rest of the trip to New York was made without incident, and the 
ship anchored off Staten Island at & A.M. on February 24. The owners of the TRITON 
had contracted to tow her around for $750, a pretty low price for what proved to be 
eight days' work. 


First Voyage 1902 - 1903 


The ATLAS spent nearly a month at Constable Hook loading her first cargo which 
consisted of 126,406 cases of oil, 400 barrels of paraffin and 400 barrels of oil. 
She finished loading on March 21 and that evening shifted to an anchorage off Staten 
Island. The next day her crew came on board, and at 8 in the morning of March 23, 
the ship got under way in tow of the tug RAYMOND. Pilot and tug were discharged off 
Sandy Hook at 1 P.M. and she proceeded under sail bound for Hong Kong. The wind was 
light from the northeast, but over the next three days increased to a strong gale 
from the same quarter. At 3 A.M. on March 25 her fore topgallant mast carried away. 
On the 28th, at the height of the gale, it was found that the ship was leaking around 
the stem and the fore deck and that her fore peak was half full of water. The crew 
came aft and asked that the ship return to port, but Captain McKay decided to con- 
tinue the passage and set the men to work pumping. The next day one of her men, Fred 
Sehultz fell from the main yard to the deck. The extent of his injuries is not 
stated in the log, which merely ways, "dun all posable for him". The gale abated 
this day, and it was found that the cargo had shifted, giving the ship a heavy list 
to starboard. So her crew, in addition to the work of sailing the ship, making new 
spars for the fore topgallant mast and pumping, had the labor of trimming cargo. 


This was not a very auspicious beginning for the new ship's maiden passage, 
but her luck soon improved, and the passage was completed with only one other mishap. 
By April 4 she was back on an even keel and her new topgallant mast was aloft and 
rigged. She had fairly strong northeast trades and crossed the equator in 28 West 
on April 20, 29 days out. Between the 12th and 24th she sighted two steamers and 
eight sailing vessels. The only ones close enough to speak were the British Ss. S. 
TAUNTON and the American four master KENILIGQRTH. The latter was passed on April 24 
in 5 south, 99 days out from Tacoma for Queenstown. She took 133 days for the whole 
passage, a very slow run for her. Early in the morning of May 2, the ATLAS sighted 
Trinidad Island; on the 8th she passed a ship bound north; after that her log re- 
ports no unusual incidents until she approached the Straits of Sunda. She made good 
steady progress while running her easting down, but did nothing outstanding - her 
best days runs were 275, 272 and 265 miles. 


Her first landfall in the east was made at 11:30 P.M. June 21 when Truwer's 
Island was sighted. At 2:30 A.M. Klappa Island was sighted. In passing between 
this island and the mainland, she struck bottom twice at a point where the chart 
showed 16 fathoms of water, but sustained no apparent damage. The next four days 
were spent in working through the treacherous waters of the Straits of Sunda. She 
passed Anjer on June 22, 91 days out. Although it was after midnight, two bumboats 
came alongside to trade with the ship and take her mail ashore. 


‘ 
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It was the season of the southwest monsoon and the wind was generally favorable, 
though light, for most of the run up through the China Sea. But from July 11 to 14, 
when within a short distance of her destination, the ship was struck by a gale that 
split her main lower topsail, carried away the skylight on her midship house and 
filled the house with water, and later carried away her fore royal mast- In the 
evening of the 14th she took a pilot aboard near Gap Rock outside Hong Kong harbor, 
and at midnight anchored off Green Island in the harbor. 


Her passage of 113 days was one of the better ones made to the Far East during 
the summer of 1902. The following table shows the passages of the oil ships that 
went out by way of the Straits of Sunda. This is arranged in order of their time 
from New York or Fhiladelphia to Anjer. 


Ship Time to Anjer Total Time Destination 


CHILE 86 120 Hiogo 
ATLAS 91 113 Hong Kong 
FOR TEVIOT 93 121 Shanghai 
WILLSCOTT 94 109 Hong Kong 
DAYLIGHT 94 143 Shanghai 
KELAT 95 111 Hong Kong 
JOHN ENA 95 125 Hiogo 
COUNTY OF ROXBURGH 97 132 Shanghai 
MANUEL LLAGUNO 97 lil Hong Kong 
ASTRAL 97 SAL Hong Kong 
NEREUS 99 129 Nagasaki 
NAL 102 144 Hiogo 


For deeply laden, full-bodied cargo ships, these were all at least fairly good 
passages. Considering the distances sailed, the passages of CHILE and WILLSCOTT 
were the best. 


The ATLAS lay at anchor discharging her case oil into lighters until August 14, 
then shifted to another mooring further up the harbor to discharge the paraffin and 
oil in barrels. Unloading was completed on August 16, and she started taking in bal- 
last the same day. The work of loading her proceeded very slowly - it took twelve 
days to get 988-1/2 tons of ballast in her; then she lay idle for a week. Loading 
her cargo took from September 4 to October 31. The cargo consisted of 46,994 rolis 
of matting, 4.865 cases of fans, 625 cases of firecrackers, and 100 cases of straw 
cuffs. Her draft when loaded was only 15 feet 8 inches forward and 16 feet 8 inches 
aft, which would indicate that the weight of the cargo was only about 2000 tons in 
addition to the ballast. 


While discharging and loading were going on, her decks were calked, her hull 
painted, her holds cleaned and painted and a new fore topgallant mast sent aloft. 
From October 3 to 5th she was in drydock having her bottom cleaned and painted. 


A few days after the ship arrived in port, twenty of the crew and the third 
mate had been paid off. Her log gives no reason for this, nor is there any mention 
of trouble with the crew on the outward passage. It may have been that Captain 
McKay anticipated a long stay in port and chose this means of saving three and a 
half months of crew's wages. 


By the evening of November 1, the ship was ready for sea with a new third mate. 
a new crew, and her sails bent. At 8 the next morning she got under way in tow. By 
noon she had discharged the tug and pilot and was under sail three miles east of 
Kypore Island, bound for Baltimore. Her long stay in port had one advantage: it 
kept her past the turn of the monsoon, and she had a fair wind for the run down the 
China Sea. For the first ten days the wind was light, but strong enough to keep 
her moving, and she averaged about 130 miles a day. Then came a long spell of light 
variable winds as she slowly threaded her way through the numerous islands and shoals 
of the Gaspar and Sunda Straits. At noon on November 22, 20 days out. she passed 
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Anjer Point. <A few hours later, she felt the first of the southeast trades. and was 
soon making good progress to the westward. On December 20 she sighted the coast of 
Africa near Algoa Bay, and the next day passed Cape Receife. A course was steered 
e to keep the ship close to the African coast and take advantage of the favorable 
Agulhas current, With fresh southeast winds she passed the Cape of Good Hope on the 
23rd, making 285 miles during the twenty four hours. She crossed the equator on the 
73rd day out from Hong Kong, and passed from the southeast to the northeast trades 
with only a few hours of doldrum weather. The northeast trades were strong. with 
more east than north, and from January 16 to 20th she made runs of 230, 263, 245. 
253 and 270 miles. Unfortunately her log for the rest of this passage is not avail- 
able, but she must have kept going as she covered the 2000 miles from 13 - 51 north, 
her position on January 20, to the coast of Virginia in ten days. On January 30 she 
sighted Hog Island, Va., about 15 miles north of Cape Charles, and four days later, 
on February 3, arrived at Baltimore. Her time for the whole passage was 93 days; 
from Anjer to Hog Island, 69 days; from Anjer to Baltimore, 73 days. This was an ex 
cellent passage, especially in view of her rather ordinary time of twenty days to 
Anjer. Cutler, in "Greyhounds of the Sea", lists only two faster runs from Anjer 
to U. S. east coast ports: 62 days by the SEA WITCH in 1847, and 67 days by the 
PANAMA in.1854. These were two of the fastest of the American clipper ships. 


The ATLAS had almost everything in her favor for making a quick passage: she 
was in moderately light trim, her bottom was clean, and she had plenty of strong 
favorable winds; only the ten days of light variable winds before she reached Anjer 
were against her. However, no sailing vessel can make a smart passage without being 
fortunate in the weather she encounters, and Captain McKay certainly took full ad- 
vantage of the fair winds he got. During this passage the ATLAS overtook four ships 
that sailed ahead of her, and came within two days of overtaking one that sailed ove: 
two months before her, The dates of the six ships' passages, all except ATLAS's 

a being from Hong Kong to New York. were: 


Sailed Arrived Days 
COMET August 19 February 15 180 
HAMBURG August 26 February 159 
ADOLPH OBRIG September 25 February 3 131 
KELAT October 24 March 3 129 
PALGRAVE November l March 6 125 
ATLAS November 2 February 3 93 


In fairness to the first two ships on this list. it should be pointed out that 
they sailed at the height of the southwest monsoon and probably were seriously de- 
layed in getting south through the China Sea. 


In the first article of this series (Nautical Research Journal, Vol. 8, No: 1) 
this passage by the ATLAS was listed as 94 days- That was based on a sailing date 
of November 1 as reported by the "New York Maritime Register". Her log clearly 


indicates that she left Hong Kong on November 2, which makes the correct time of 
the passage 93 days. 


1903 - 1904 


Second Voyage 


After discharging her cargo at Baltimore, the ATLAS proceeded to New York, where 
she arrived on February 22, 1903, to load another cargo of case oil. She sailed for 
Yokohama on April 1. Captain McKay was accompanied by his wife and two young children. 
It is from Mrs. McKay's diary that most of the details of this voyage were obtained, 
as the ship's log for this period is not available. 


& The ATLAS again made a fast outward passage, passing Anjer on June 21, 81 days 
out. She ran into some head winds and rough weather shortly after leaving New York, 

but made good time in the northeast trades, on one day running 280 miles. The equa- 

tor was crossed on April 27; and after a few days of moderate trades, the ship ran 
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into a spell of light winds and calms lasting about twelve days. About the middle of 
May she picked up the first of the westerlies, and for the next month ran before a 
series of gales and strong winds that drove her along at a fine clip. She had days 
runs of 275, 262, 314 and 287 miles during this period. On June 19 she sighted 
Christmas Island and the next evening passed through Princess Channel and into the 
Straits of Sunda. 


After passing Anjer, the ship was delayed by the customary calm weather of the 
Java Sea and did not pass through Gaspar Straits until June 28. Even after she got 
into the China Sea, the monsoon was light and progress was slow. On July 18 the shi; 


passed Iwo Shima, and her people were treated to a good view of a volcano in eruption. 


On July 22 the ATLAS arrived at the entrance to Yeddo Bay. In attempting to sail in- 
to the bey, she grounded on a sand bar known as Saratoga Spit, where she remained ali 
night. The next morning the mate and four seamen rowed the eight miles to Yokohama 
to get assistance. Two tugs and some lighters were sent. After taking off 70 cases 
of oil, the tugs took hold and succeeded in getting the ship afloat. By six o'clock 
that evening she was safely anchored in Yokohama Bay. 


The ATLAS's 113 day passage was by far the best made to the far east about thai 
time. Of the eleven other ships that sailed from U. S. ports in March and April, 
only two others made the run to Anjer in less than 100 days - the DUNDEE, 88 days anc 
the RADIANT, 96. These two vessels also made the best runs to their destinations - 
RADIANT, 122 days to Hiogo, and DUNDEE 106 on the shorter passage to Shanghai. Other 
passages ranged up to 161 days for the GLENELVAN and 173 days for LA BLANCHE. 


After the ATLAS had discharged her cargo, she was drydocked. It was found that 
she had not been damaged by her grounding. The ships ARISTOMENE and SAMARITAN were 
in port at the same time as the ATLAS and the four mast schooner BALBOA arrived 
shortly before she sailed. So the McKays had an opportunity to do same ship visiting 
during their stay of over six weeks in port. 


The ATLAS sailed fram Yokohama on September 6, in ballast, for Manila. She left 
port under sail, and next day ran into a violent storm, which forced her to heave to 
for twenty four hours. Her ballast was not in proper trim and she rolled badly, 
being too stiff. So her crew had to go down into the hold and trim ballast. During 
the storm her Japanese sailmaker lost his balance and fell against an iron door. He 
apparently suffered internal injuries, for in spite of all the Captain could do for 
him, he died two days later. After the gale passed, the wind was light and variable, 
but the ship made steady if not very rapid progress and anchored in Manila Bay on 
September 26 after a 20-day passage. 


The ATLAS was at Manila almost two months loading a cargo of hemp. It was an 
uncomfortable time for her people as the weather was extremely hot and unpleasant. 
Both the captain and his wife were sick after eating dinner at a hotel in Manila. 
After that they took their meals on board the ship where the good was safe to eat. 
The ship sailed from Manila on November 22, bound for St. Helena for orders. She 
passed Anjer twelve days later, but was then held up by contrary winds with terrific 
squalls, heavy rains and strong currents. Four days after passing Anjer she was at 
anchor only 15 miles away, along with the ROANOKE, the GLENELVAN and three other 
ships, all trying to get to the southward. Captain McKay was not the man to sit and 
wait for a fair wind, and the ship was soon under sail beating her way down the 
straits, leaving the other five ships behind. By December 11 she was clear of the 
Straits of Sunda and becalmed. When the wind 
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came, it was from the south, and the ship made slow progress. Mrs. McKay reported 
that she sailed poorly even with a strong breeze. This was attributed to her hemp 

& cargo, but it is difficult to see how this could impair her sailing. It is more 
likely that her bottom was foul. She was drydocked at Yokohama, but there was 
plenty of time for her to accumulate a good growth of weeds and barnacles in the 
three months she spent in the warm waters between Japan and the Straits of Sunda. 
On December 30 she made 192 miles, the best since passing Anjer. 


On January 1, 1904, in latitude 19 - 37 South, longitude 71 - 35 East, Mrs. 
McKay gave birth to a 9 pound boy. He seems to have been the only person born on 
one of these ships. In anticipation of this event they had engaged a Japanese 
girl to help Mrs. McKay with the children. 
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ATLAS leaving Seattle in tow on October 17, 1910 in tow of 
steamer ATLAS, This was her last voyege for Stendard 011 
Company (Photogreph from the Joe Williamson Collection) 


‘STAR OF LAPLAND ex ATLAS. This view shows arrangement of the 
midship bridge deck (Photograph from San Francisco Maritime Museum) 
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On January 20 the coast of Africa’ to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope 
Sighted. The ship was delayed in getting around the cape by head winds and calms, 
= but finally arrived at St. Helena on the evening of February 11, 81 days from Mani 
She sailed on February 14, having received orders to proceed to London. She made 
Slow progress due to consistently light winds and her foul bottom. While at St. 
Helena Mrs. McKay reports passing close to the side of the ship in a boat and 
lots of clams (probably barnacles) on her sides. Toward the end of March, she 
last got a strong favorable wind, and on the 28th made 223 miles, the best of * 
passage. She arrived at London on April 2, 132 days from Manila, or 130 saili 
allowing for the two days at anchor at St. Helena. 


The ship went into Tilbury Dock to discharge her cargo. She attracted s: 
attention as very few sailing vessels used that dock. 


When the ship was ready to sail for New York on April 21, the second an 
third mates were missing, so Captain McKay made one of the seamen second mate 
sot along without a third mate. Some difficulty was experienced in getting the 
ship down the river as her tug was not powerful enough, and at one point had 
the ship at anchor and go back to get another tow boat to help her out. she 

as far as Start Point after anchoring in the Downs on April 22 and at Portla 
the 24th on account of head winds. The passage across the Atlantic was an un 
fortable one, as the ship rolled violently in the rough seas, and encountered 
several days of dense fog on the Grand Banks. She anchored at Sandy Hook on li 
34 days from London. On the 3lst she was towed to an anchorage off Stapleton : 
two days later to Elizabethport to discharge her ballast. 


Third Voyage 1904 - 1905 


The ATLAS left New York for Shanghai on July 17, 1904 with a cargo of 1 
cases of oil. She got off to a slow start and took 40 days to the equator. 
southeast trades were strong, but as the ship was close hauled she made only « on 
day's run of over 200 miles. On September 8, in 27 south, she got the first o 
westerlies and started to move a little faster. Fran September 21 to October & 
had fifteen consecutive days of over 200 miles, the best being 312, 288 and 

the average 251. On October 1, B. Jennings, an apprentice, fell overboard fr 
lee of the charthouse and was lost. 


As it was the season of the northeast monsoon, she headed for Lombok Str 
to the east of Java. Her first landfall was made at midnight, October 21, whe 
Bali Island was sighted. Later the same day, she passed through the strait, ‘ 
days out from New York. For the next ten days the wind was light, but genera, 
favorable, and she averaged about 100 miles a day through the Makassar Strait 
across the Celebes Sea. At noon on November 1, the southern end of Mindanao 
was in sight and the ship was becalmed. In the next five days, she made onl: 
90 miles. Then she had three days of favorable winds, but the rest of the wa 
a long beat against northerly winds, varying from light to fresh with frequeni 
squalls. She went as far east as longitude 138, about 800 miles east of the 
Philippines, from which point she was able to steor a course for her destinai: 
close hauled on the starboard tack. 


At 3:30 A.M. on November 15, in 10 north, 137-30 east, the ship was stri 
by a terrific squall from the northwest. All halyards and sheets were let ¢ 
prevent capsizing or dismasting. The blow lasted only about an hour and a hz 

Co but it left the ship stripped of almost all her sails. All sails up to the ' 
topgallants were lost, and the spanker and main royal were blown out of theiz 
gaskets. Fortunately there was no serious damage to her spars or hull. 


At midnight, December 7, Saddle Island light was sighted. At 7 A.M. th 
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came on board, and at 1 P,M. the ship anchored five miles below Woosung to complete 

a passage of 143 days from New York. This was not a fast run, but it was one of the 

best made to the Far East about that time. The following ships all sailed from New - 
York or Philadelphia between June 24 and the end of July: 


Ship Destination Passage 
ATLAS. Shan ghai 143 
INVERNESS -SHIRE Hiogo 145 
ALCIDES Hiogo 152 
NER EUS Yokohama 159 
LEICESTER CASTLE Nagasaki 159 
COMET Shan ghai 160 
BRILLIANT Yokohama 161 
DUNDONALD Shanghai 173 
ST. LOUIS Hong Kong 222 


The day after her arrival, the ATLAS discharged part of her cargo into lighters 

to reduce her draft so she could get up the river to Shanghai. On December 9 she was 
towed up and the next day moored alongside a dock and started to discharge the rest 

of her cargo. Unloading was completed ten days later, but the ship remained in port, 
anchored in the river until March 5, 1905. During this time her crew were engaged in 
maintenance work of various kinds - chipping, paintings, repairing sails and rigging, 
etc. - part of the time assisted by a gang of eighteen to twenty men from shore. Her 
log contains the usual reports of drunkenness, desertions, and other minor crew troubles. 


Up to this time, the ATLAS's career had been relatively free from serious diffi- 
culties, but her arrival at Shanghai was a turning point, and marked the beginning of a 
long series of misfortunes that earned her the name of a first-class "hell ship", 


A few days after the ship reached Shanghai one of her mates, having resigned his = 


position, was leaving the ship when he pulled a revolver from his pocket and shot him- 
self dead. This incident, which is not mentioned in the ship's log, was reported in a 
highly emotional and lurid article in the San Francisco "Chronicle", June 18, 1905. 
This refers to the man as "the mate", but he could not have been the chief mate, as 
that position was held by John Amberman, who is still alive, However, the other de- 
tails given in this story are correct, so it is likely that the account of the offi- 
cer's death is substantially true. A second death occurred on December 11 when 

John Walker, A.B., fell overboard while coming aboard ship and was drowned. 


On December 19, the ATLAS'S sister ship ACME arrived at Hong Kong from Hiogo 
under Captain Amesbury who had succeeded Captain Lawrence after the latter committed 
suicide. Shortly afterwards Amesbury and McKay exchanged ships. At 7:30 in the 
morning of January 23, Captain Amesbury took his own life by shooting himself through 
the heart. His place as master was taken by the former mate, John C. Amberman, and 
a new mate, He. Goodliffe, was engaged. 


It was during the two years that Amberman had the ATLAS that her reputation 
reached its lowest point. Although during the rest of her thirty five years she 
seems to have been no worse than the general run of sailing ships of her time, these 
two years have given her a bad name that has clung to her throughout the years. It 
is hard to say to what extent Captain Amberman was responsible for the ship's troubles, 
or to make a just appraisal of his character. There are numerous reports of his bad 
treatment of his crews - hazing, beating, cheating them out of their money, etc. And 
he certainly had a bad reputation among seamen; even those whose personal contacts 
with him were not unpleasant admit this. I have copies of letters written by three 
different men who served under him. One of these pictures him as just about as brutal 
as he was reputed to be, one is very favorable and reports him to have been a firm * 
disciplinarian, but generally fair, and the other is about midway between these two. 
He is reported to have been a good seaman and a hard driver, yet he seems to have had 
an unfortunate habit of losing men overboard, and his passages in the ATLAS were con- 
sistently slower than those of her other two masters. His one claim to fame as a 
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passage maker proves on close examination of the facts to have been based on an 

erroneous report. Lubbock in "The Last of the Windjammers", Vol. 2, page 86, credits 

¢ him with being master of the TAMAR when she made her record run of 68 days from Dover 
to Callao in 1903-04. Actually he joined the ATLAS as mate in New York on July 14, 
1904, when the TAMAR was still on the west coast of South America. Records of the 
British Vice-Consulate at Callao show that the TAMAR was commanded by William 
Griffiths when she arrived there on January 31, 1904. 


To return to the ATLAS, she sailed from Shanghai in ballast for San Francisco 
on March 5, 1905. Two men were lost during the passage: Jennings, an apprentice, 
was washed overboard, and W. Schlitz, A.B., fell from aloft to the deck. The 

ATLAS arrived at San Francisco on April 9, 35 days out. 


The ATLAS sailed from San Francisco May 28 and arrived at New York on Novem- 
ber 3 after a long passage of 159 days. The passage was marked by the great amount 
of light weather and head winds the ship encountered. She was 45 days to the equa- 

‘tor, 82 days to the Horn, which was passed in light weather, and 122 days to the 
equator in the Atlantic. For the most part, this was an uneventful run. On July 20, 
Dan Jennings, A.B. died of dropsy and was buried at sea. The only serious incident 
involving the crew was a fight between a seaman and the second mate in which the 
former was badly injured by being hit with a capstan bar. A detailed description 
of this passage is given in two letters written by Harry Sheehan, a member of her 
crew, and published as a part of Harold Huycke's article "Case O0il and Canned Sal- 

mon" in the "American Neptune", January, 1956. 


Fourth Voyage 1905 - 1907 


The ATLAS discharged her cargo in Brooklyn and Jersey City, and early in 
December had her bottom cleaned and painted at Robin's Erie Basin dry dock. Then 
she was towed to the Tidewater docks where she loaded 132,377 cases of oil. On 
the last day of 1905 she sailed for Yokohama, The passage was for the most part 
uneventful, The only incident occurred at 6 A.M. on March 11 when a big wave 
broke over the ship smashing the starboard boats and damaging the forward bridge. 
At the time she was running before a southwesterly gale in 44 south, 44 east. 

Her distance that day was 281 miles, the best of the passage. 


Captain Amberman steered a course to the south and east of Australia. After 
getting off to a fairly good start, the ship was delayed by several weeks of light 
and fickle westerlies. interruped only by the gale previously mentioned. It wasn't 
until the 80th day, in 70 east about halfway between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Australia, that the westerly winds began to blow as they were expected to. For the 
next three weeks she made steady progress before strong winds, mostly ranging from 
southwest to northwest. For twenty-two days she averaged 216 miles a day, her best 
day being 254 miles and her worst, 160. On April 5, 95 days out, she was about 150 
miles south of Tasmania, and six days later spoke the signal station on Norfolk 
Island. She slowly threaded her way among the numerous islands of the southwest 
Pacific, going as far east as longitude 172 to pass through the open waters between 
the New Hebrides and the Fiji Islands. Except for three days when fresh ESE winds 
pushed her along over 600 miles, she made slow progress with light variable weather. 
She crossed the equator in 166 east on May 8, and the same day got a welcome improve- 
ment in the weather. For the rest of the passage the wind was mostly from the east, 
light to moderate, and the ATLAS made good time for that part of the ocean. She 
took her pilot on board at 9 A.M. May 31 and anchored off the quarantine station at 
Se 6:15 that evening, 151 days from New York 


The next morning she was towed to a discharging berth where she was moored with 
two anchors and started unloading into lighters. Her stay in port was unusually 
short. By June 16 the cargo was all discharged, the next day she finished loading 
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1400 tons of ballast, ‘and on the 19th she sailed for Honolulu. 


But if her stay was short, it was far from uneventful or peaceful. Once again 
the trouble was with the crew. It has been called a mutiny, and technically it 
probably was as it involved a refusal of members of the crew to obey the orders of 
the officers. Yet it does not seem to have been materially more serious than sev- 
eral similar incidents recorded in the logs of these ships. and certainly if mutiny 
is construed in the narrower sense of a concerted effort on the part of the crew to 
seize the ship or subvert the authority of the officers, this was not a mutiny. 

There are two principal sources of information about the affair: the ship's log, and 
a letter from F. M. Fairbanks, one of her apprentices, which was made available to 
me through the kindness of Mr. Harold Huycke. Unfortunately the two accounts differ 
widely on many details, and it is impossible to determine which is correct. The log, 
which was written by one of the men involved in the trouble can hardly be accepted 

as an impartial account; the writer of the letter was only a spectator, but his story 
is based on his recollections of what happened fifty years ago, so may not be en- 
tirely accurate. 


The portion of the log that is now available starts on the 43rd day of the pas- 
sage and records no trouble with the crew before her arrival in Japan. But Mr. Feir- 
banks reports that one of the seamen was given twenty lashes with a cat-o-nine tails 
by the second mate. His offense was using strands of wire instead of twine in over- 
hauling the buntlines. This resulted in the loss of two sails as the wire stops 
could not be broken when the crew tried to haul up the sails for furling. 


During about the last month of the passage, the log reports that the third 
mate, Henry Hackney was sick and his place taken by the carpenter. When the ship 
arrived in port, he sold his oilskins and seaboots to buy liquor. He was attended 
by a doctor who diagnosed his illness as diabetes and had him taken to a hospital. 
He arrived at San Francisco by steamer on July 15 and gave a newspaper reporter a 
story of brutal treatment of the crew of the ATLAS. Shortly afterward ten seamen 
who had left the ship at Yokohama arrived at Seattle and told a similar tale. Al- 
though the log and the newspaper refer to Hackney as the third mate, Mr. Fairbanks 
states that the ship never carried such an officer while he was in her. 


As for the mutiny at Yokohama, the log reports as follows: On the morning of 

- June 4 three seamen asked to see the consul. When told that they would have to wait 
until the captain went ashore, they refused to work. Shortly afterward five other 
men refused towork. Early in the afternoon the captain went ashore with one of the 
eight men. The seaman returned at 3:30; the captain early in the evening. He then 
called the eight men aft and asked them if they were willing to resume work in the 
morning. All except one refused, and an attempt was made to put them in irons. One 
of the men, Francis McKay broke away and ran forward, followed by the first and 
second mates. He ran up the fore rigging and hailed a passing sampan. As he couldn't 
reach the deck withoug passing the mates, he slid down the fore brace and jumped into 
the water. The sampan picked him up and took him ashore, and he was not seen again. 
The other six men were locked up. 


The next morning two of the men were taken ashore to the consul. Later the one 
man who had returned to work was found to be missing. He apparently went ashore on 
one of the lighters and did not return to the ship. The following day the remaining 
six men were allowed to go ashore to see the consul. The log gives no information 
about what action the consul took, but reports that on June 8 nineteen men of the 
crew were paid off. This must have been all the seamen still in the ship, for a few 
days later a full Japanese crew of 22 men and two boatswains were signed on. 


Mr. Fairbanks' account differs considerably from the foregoing. He reports 
the start of the trouble with a request for shore leave. When this was denied, the 
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crew went into the forecastle, and a man he calls Scotty, apparently the same man 

as Francis McKay, loudly urged the others to refuse to work. The second mate went 

& forward and called Scotty out of the forecastle. He came, followed by the rest of 
the crew. The second mate tried to grab Scotty, but the sailmaker intervened, and 
afrer a brief scuffle Scotty escaped in a sampan as stated in the log. However, 
according to this account, it wes the mainmast he climbed, and the captain came out 
of the cabin with a revolver in his hand and fired two shots at Scotty before he 
dropped into the water. The next morning the consul general came aboard, lined the 
crew up and asked each man if he wished to be paid off. All except Fairbanks, the 


carpenter, the steward, a boy and an ordinary seaman said yes, and were taken ashore 
by the consul. 


It may seem that an excessive amount of space has been devoted to a relatively 
small incident in the history of the ATLAS. Such troubles were fairly common in 
the later days of sail, when large ships were manned with small and often incompetent 
crews and the officers had to drive the men to get enough work out of them to keep 
the ships going. But the events at Yokohama and during her previous voyage at 
Shanghai are the main sources of the ATLAS's bad reputation, and I feel that as 

many of the facts as possible should be presented here. Whatever the truth of the 
situation is, there seems to be little doubt that the crews of the ATLAS during 

this period were badly treated and had a justifiable complaint. To what extent 
Captain Amberman was responsible is impossible to determine, but most of the ship's 
crew trouble occurred during the time he was in her as mate or master. If he was 
perhaps something less than the horrible brute he has been pictured as, he certainly 
had a remarkable knack for making his seamen dislike and fear him. 


The ballast run from Yokohama to Honolulu was uneventful and made in fair time, 

€ 27 days, the ship anchoring inside Diamond Head on July 15. Two days later she was 
ready to discharge her ballast, but was ordered by the Agricultural Department to 
do it at sea. So she loaded about 400 tons of sugar for stiffening and on July 21 
was towed outside the harbor and anchored. It took a week to get the ballast over- 
board, the work being delayed by heavy swells, and she was then towed back into the 
harbor and moored alongside a wharf to load the rest of her cargo. By August 10 
she was loaded down to a draft of 22 - 10 aft, 22 - O forward with 92,944 bags of 
sugar, 5800 short tons. Her entire crew had deserted within a few days after she 
arrived in port and were replaced by a mixed group of Japanese, Kanakas and Puerto 
Ricans. On August 11 she was towed from the wharf to an anchorage, and the next 

afternoon proceeded to sea under sail, bound for Philadelphia. 


The ship got off toa poor start, the northeast trades being light and dying 
out entirely in about 9 north. The equator was crossed on the sixteenth day out. 
She headed due south until she reached latitude 35 south, then steered a course 
southeastward toward the Horn. During the first forty days, the best run was only 
192 miles, and most of them were far less. On September 5 and 6, 600 bags of sugar 
were shifted from No. 1 hatch to No. 4 hatch in an effort to improve the ship's 
sailing. But it would have taken more than a slight change in trim to enable her 
to make a good passage this time. For once more she was having crew trouble, al- 
though of a different sort than in the recent past. The men shipped at Honolulu 
proved to be utterly incompetent to do any of the ship's work; they couldn't steer, 
they would go aloft only when driven, and could do little more than hang on when 
they got there, and they were unable or unwilling to learn. To make matters even 
worse, they couldn't stand cold weather and as soon as the ship got down around 40 
south, several men were constantly laid up. Fram the start of the passage, the 

ca captain took no chances with his weak crew, and the ship was often under short 
sail, even in moderate weather. On one occasion it took three hours to furl the 

upper topgallant sails in what the log calls a strong breeze. 
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From September 22 to 25th, a westerly gale helped the ship to make four days 
runs of over 200 miles each, but also revealed even more clearly the total inade- 
quacy of her crew. Several sails were lost, and once it took the crew 2-1/2 hours 
to furl the remains of an upper topsail that had blown out when its sheet parted. 
By the time the gale had moderated, the captain had been forced to the conclusion 
that it would be unsafe to try to round the Horn with the crew he had and decided 
to head for Valparaiso. At that time the ship was 44 days out, and was in latitude 
48 - 21 south, longitude 126 - 10 west. As Valparaiso is in 33 south, putting in 
there would add considerably to the length of the passage, but the alternative 
was to risk losing the ship off Cape Horn, and there was no port closer where new 
hands could be secured. During the run to port, mostly light winds were encountered 
and the coast of Chile was not sighted until October 15. The ship was hove to that 
night as it was too late to enter the port before dark, and the next day anchored 
in Valparaiso Harbor, Nineteen men were paid off, three deserted, and twenty-one 
new hands signed on. At 11 A,M. October 20 the ship got under way in tow. Her 
anchor had to be raised by man power, as her donkey boiler had a leaky tube. iWhen 
the anchor appeared, it was found to have a broken stock, so it was stored in the 
fore hold and a spare anchor put in its place. 


After a few days of calms and light variable winds, there was a long spell of 
moderate westerlies. Cape Horn was rounded on the 22nd day from Valparaiso in 
fine weather. A few days later an iceberg was sighted. Within the next two days 
so many others were encountered that the ship had to be hove to under short sail 
during the night. On November 22, seaman Jack Dudley fell from the main upper 
topgallant yard and landed on the main yard. No bones were broken but he apparently 
suffered internal injuries and was laid up the rest of the passage. On the fiftieth 
day out, the island of Fernando Noronha was sighted, and five days later the equator 
was crossed in longitude 39 west. 


In the afternoon of January 11, the ATLAS was taken in tow, and at 12:30 AM 
January 12, anchored at Delaware Breakwater. She was 153 days from Honolulu, in- 
cluding four days at Valparaiso. Her time from the latter port was 84 days. a very 
creditable run. This was accomplished by steady rather than fast sailing. her 
best day's run after leaving Valparaiso was 227 miles, and she had only six other 
200 mile days. Considering the distance sailed, over 18,000 miles, her net time of 
149 days for the whole passage was fairly good. 


The ship started up the river in tow in the afternoon of the 12th, but was de- 
layed by thick fog. After spending most of three days at anchor at various points 
along’ the Delaware, she was moored at Pier 61, Philadelphia at 1 P.M. January 15. 
By the end of January her cargo was all out, and the next day she was drydocked at 
Cramp's yard. She was then ballasted and towed to Baltimore, arriving on Feb. 20. 


Fifth Voyage 1907 - 1908 


For this voyage Captain Amberman turned over his command to Captain Dart. who 
was accompanied by his wife. The ATLAS was at Canton wharf for about three weeks 
discharging ballast, then shifted to Sugar House wharf where she lay idle for 
another week. On March 18 she started loading coal. Five days later she was fully 
laden with 5062 tons under her hatches. On March 25 she got under way in tow of 
the tug BRITANNIA, and at 3:30 P.M. the next day cast off the tug five miles east 
of Cape Henry to start a passage to San Francisco. 


She made fairly good progress in the north Atlantic and crossed the equator 
on the twenty-ninth day from Cape Henry. The southeast trades were light and 
unsteady and between the equator and 50 south, the ship had only one day's run 
over 200 miles. An unusually large number of other vessels were sighted, includ- 
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ing two steamers, about ten sailing ships, and a fleet of fishing vessels an the 
Abrolhos Bank off the coast of Brazil. On May 2 the temperature in the hold was 
. J up to 80 degrees, so an attempt was made to use the fire machine, but it failed 
to work properly. A later attempt was more successful and the temperature 
brought down to 70 degrees. On May 23 A.B.s Roland and Shoemaker fell over- 
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board while over the bows serving the bowsprit shrouds. The weather was moderate at 

the time, and no one saw them go or knew how it happened. Lifebuoys were thrown 

rs over, the ship put about, and a boat put over, but no sign of the men could be seen. 
Approaching the Horn, the ATLAS ran into the usual westerly gales. On the morning 
of the 64th day, May 29, Staten Island was sighted, and she spoke the ship DECCAN 
79 days out from Cardiff for Antofagasta. Four days later Diego Ramirez was sighted. 


In the evening of June 5, in 56 south, 73 west, the ATLAS collided with the 
Norwegian bark VIKING, bound from Auckland for New York. The crew of the VIKING, 
apparently thinking their vessel was sinking clambered aboard the ATLAS. Captain 
Petterson and his wife tried to stay on board, but a sailor, thinking the captain 
temporarily crazed, tied a rope around them and started to haul them on the ATLAS, 
but both fell between the two ships and were either drowned or crushed to death. 
These were the only lives lost. The two vessels stayed fast, crashing into each 
other for a while, then the VIKING drifted away and disappeared, and it was sup- 
posed that she went down. However, on August 23, the sealing steamer FRIDTJOF ar- 
rived at Punta Arenas and reported sighting the masts of a vessel sticking out of 
the water on the southeast corner of Noir Island, northwest of Cape Horn, about 100 
miles fram where the collision occurred. Subsequent divers were sent down to in- 
vestigate and established that the sunken vessel was the VIKING. It was impossible 
to salvage the vessel or her cargo because she was lying in an exposed position, 
and divers could work only in the rare intervals of fair weather. 


The first report of the sunken vessel stated that she was a four master, and 
gave rise to the belief that it was the ARTHUR SEWALL which had sailed from Phila- 
delphia for Seattle on April 3 and was overdue, more than six months out when the 
report was received in New York. This report is apparently the basis for Lubbock's 
statement ("The Down Easters", p. 197) that the ARTHUR SEWALL was wrecked on Noir 
Island, although the date he gives, 1908, is incorrect. 


The ATLAS was seriously damaged by the collision. Her fore peak was leaking 
and most of her head gear carried away. It was impossible to continue westward 
against the heavy southwesterly winds and sea so she was turned about and headed 
eastward around the Horn again. The wind continued strong, and the two crews to- 
gether had their hands full managing the crippled ship, clearing away the wreckage, 
and pumping. In spite of their efforts, the forepeak was constantly flooded with 
eight to sixteen feet of water. Fortunately the collision bulkhead held, and only 
a few inches of water seeped into the main hold. On June 19, off the Plate, the 
ship was struck by a violent pampero, with wind of hurricane force and tremendous 
seas. Most of her sails were blown away, and a lot of damage done about the decks. 


The ATLAS limped into the harbor of Rio de Janeiro on July 3. Considering what 
she had been through, it speaks well for the strength of her construction and the 
efforts of her officers and crew that she survived. She was at Rio until August 26, 
undergoing repairs, then sailed for San Francisco, arriving on Christmas eve. Most 
of the original crew and the VIKING's men left the ship at Rio and were replaced by 
anew crew. As a result of mutinous conduct by the crew, the mate, McDonald, who 
was reported to be a heavy drinker, started shooting at them with a pistol. He was 
overpowered and disarmed by a couple of seamen. As a result of this incident, he 
was relieved of his duties and confined to his cabin for the rest of the passage. 


The ATLAS was 273 days from Cape Henry and 120 from Rio when she arrived at 
San Francisco. Two days after her arrival, the British ship DYNOMENE came in only 
98 days from Montevideo. She was no clipper, so the ATLAS apparently didn't hurry 
her second attempt to complete her passage. 
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From San Francisco, she crossed to Kahului to load a sugar cargo, arriving on 
March 26, 1908, 12 days out. This was a good run; the only ship of the many that 
made this passage about this time that beat it was the CORONADO, which did it in 1l 
days. The ATLAS wasted no time at Kahului and sailed for Fhiladelphia on April 9. 
The run around the Horn was made in good time, ending on July 26, 108 days out. 


Sixth Voyage 1908 - 1910 


The ATLAS was at Philadelphia for only a week, and was then towed to New York, 
arriving on August 3. On the 9th the ACME arrived from Portland, Ore., and once mors 
there was an exchange of masters between the two ships. Captain McKay returned to the 
ATLAS and remained in her as long as she was owned by Standard Oil. Captain Dart took 
command of the ACME, but had her only for a tow down the coast to Newport News, being 
succeeded by Captain Park before the ship sailed on her next long passage. 


The ATLAS loaded her last oil cargo for Standard Oil, 130,766 cases. On October 
4 she towed out past Sandy Hook, bound for Yokohama. As on her previous passage to 
that port in 1905-6, she reached the Orient during the northeast monsoon. So she 
again went by the long route around Australia. She was spoken in 8 north on October 
51 and in 4 south on November 13, and crossed the equator in 162 east, 125 days out. 
She had fresh northeast winds with frequent squalls and lost a number of sails, but 
made good progress, including one day's run of 286 miles. Captain McKay's usual good 
luck, or perhaps foresight was still with him. On February 19 the ship was about 400 
miles SSW of the entrance to Tokyo Bay, so when the wind shifted into the northwest, 
she was able to steer a course for her destination. At 4:15 P.li. February 22, the 
pilot was taken aboard and two hours later the ship anchored about twelve miles be- 
low Yokohama. She was 141 days from New York; considering the season, this was a 
very good passage. All the other oil ships going out about that time made longer 
passages: 


Sailed N. Y. Arrived Passage 


BEAUMANOIR August 10 Yokohama February 6 180 
BRILLIANT August 19 " January 20 154 
ALCIDES September 5 " March 1 177 
ARROW September 30 Tsingtau March 9 160 


It will be noted that the ALCIDES and the ARROW both sailed before the ATLAS 
and arrived later. 


The afternoon after the ATLAS reached port she towed part way and the next 
day the rest of the way to Yokohama, where she lay at anchor until March 1, then 
started discharging into lighters. Unloading proceeded slowly, being frequently 
delayed by bad weather, and was completed on April 2. She then lay at anchor for 
over two months, during which time 1600 tons of ballast were loaded. The crew 
were engaged in cleaning, chipping, painting, repairing rigging, and other main- 
tenance work. Her log has frequent reports of men deserting, overstaying their 
leave, returning drunk, refusing to work, and other minor troubles usual for 
ships in port, but apparently there were no serious difficulties such as had 
plagued the ATLAS during her previous few voyages. On June 16 she was drydocked 
and her bottom cleaned and painted. Then another 800 tons of ballast were loaded, 
bringing her down to a draft of 14 ft. 10 in. forward and 15 ft. 7 in. aft. It is 
not clear why she was so heavily ballasted with 2400 tons compared to the usual 
1200 to 1500 tons, but it probably was to improve her sailing, as she had before 
her a beat to windward against the southwest monsoon. 


She sailed from Yokohama for lianila early in the morning of June 22. With 
light to moderate southwest winds, the ship steered a SSE course close hauled on 
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the starboard tack for the first nine days. At the end of that time she was in 25 
north, 146 east. Then the wind shifted into the southeast and she headed westward. 
. On the twentieth day out she passed Point Engano, the northern tip of Luzon Island. 
For the next three days she was held up by a southerly gale. At daylight on July 
19 Corregidor Island was sighted, and at 2:40 the next morning, the ship anchored 
in Manila Bay, 28 days from Yokohama. She lay at anchor discharging ballast until 
the end of July. Then she loaded a cargo of 21,730 bales of hemp. This was a light 
cargo, her mean draft being only 19 ft. 2 in. The ship was loaded and ready for 
sea on September 15, but her sailing was delayed several days by stormy weather. 
On September 21, the ATLAS got under way in tow of the tug PANAY. The next morn- 
ing she cast off the tug and started a passage to New York. 


The run down to Anjer was an exceptionally slow one, 52 days, with nothine 
but calms and light head winds. The following list shows her day's runs for this 


part of the passage and gives some idea of the difficulty of making headway against 
the monsoon: 


60 94 85 66 62 Sl 61 45 75 9 
50 82 4 56 34 02 20 Sl 42 72 46 
55 93 61 23 ol 57 72 29 55 73 
102 87 38 19 Sl 49 58 22 110 29 


78 


52 89 47 66 21 84 22 105 il 


This adds up to 2,930 miles, an average of a little over 56 per day. By the 
shortest route, it is about 1600 miles from Manila to Anjer. It is interesting to 
compare this with her run from Manila to Anjer in 1903, when she had a favorable 
monsoon and took only 12 days. The ATLAS reached Anjer on November 12, but it was 
é not until the 20th that she was finally clear of the Straits of Sunda. These eight 
days were spent slowly working her way down through the straits, beating against 
the wind by day and lying at anchor at night. 


The light contrary winds continued for several days more, but on the 26th she 
picked up the southeast trades. The next four days she had runs of 190, 234, 302 
and 242 miles. These were the last good runs for a long time. For the rest of the 
way across the Indian Qcean, the wind was favorable but light. Rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope she had alternate light variable winds and westerly gales. On December 31 
in a squall, she lost her fore and main topgallant masts. Fortunately this was fol- 
lowed by several days of light weather, so no time was lost in rerigging the ship. 
The new main topgallant mast was aloft and rigged by January 6, and the fore two days 
later. In the south Atlantic the trades were very light and unsteady and her best 
day's run between the Cape and the equator was only 170 miles. The equator was cros- 
sed in 36 west on February 12, 144 days from Manila. The wind then improved con- 
siderably and she was within 150 miles of New York in 18 days from the equator. It 
took four days to cover this distance, the ATLAS finally anchoring in New York Bay 

on March 6, 166 days from Manila. This was about the slowest of ATLAS's passages. 
Its length was due mostly to the unfavorable weather she encountered. Although she 
was drydocked at Yokohama, she spent the next six months in warm waters and her bot- 
tom was probably foul by the time she got into the Indian Ocean. 


1910 


Seventh Voyage 


After discharging her hemp cargo, the ATLAS towed to Philadelphia to load 
coal for the West Coast. For the run down the coast, on April 21 and 22nd, she 
was commanded by George Goodwin, for many years master of the DIRIG. Captain 

¢ McKay resumed command before the ship sailed from Philadelphia. On May 11, 1910, 
the crew came aboard and the ship got under way in tow of the tug ATLANTIC. She 
anchored for the night off Reedy Island, proceeding down the river next morning 

and casting off the tug outside Cape Henlopen at 2:30 P.M. There is little to 
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report about this passage. The ship made good steady progress, crossing the equator 
on the 3lst day, rounding the Horn on the 64th, and passing the equator again on the 
98th. It was midwinter when she rounded the Hom and she encountered strong westerly 
gales. Nevertheless she made the difficult traverse from 50 south in the Atlantic to 
50 south in the Pacific in only fifteen days. After crossing the equator in the Pa- 
cific, her good luck gave out and the rest of the passage was made in mostly light 
northerly winds. On September 22 Wilbur White, A.B., died after an illness of three 
months and was buried the next day. 


At 6 A.M. September 27, Cape Beale on Vancouver Island was in sight 15 miles to 
the north. Early that afternoon the ATLAS and the barkentine GARDINER CITY were 
taken in tow off cape Flattery by the tug TATOOSH. At 4 P.M. the next day, the 
ATLAS anchored in Seattle Harbor to complete a passage of 139 days. While this was 
not an exceptionally fast passage, it was the best made during that Cape Horn winter. 
The only other passage from an American east coast port was that of the ASTRAL which 
was 154 days from New York to San Francisco. Twenty three foreign ships made the 
passage from European ports about the same time. Fifteen of these came around the 
Horn and averaged 161 days, and eight of them went by the eastern route and averacsd 
177 days. The best passages were the IRBY, 136 days from Rotterdam to San Francisco, 
and the GLENHOLM, 145 days from Antwerp to San Pedro. 


The ATLAS discharged part of her coal at Seattle. On October 17, she left for 
San Francisco in tow of the Standard Oil Company's steamer ATLAS. As the 2000 tons 
of coal remaining was all in her lower hold, she rolled heavily and had an uncan- 
fortable trip down the coast. She arrived at San Francisco on October 21] and un- 
loaded the rest of her cargo there. 


This completed her service as a Standard Oil ship. On November 16, 1910, she 
was sold to the Alaska Packers Association. Last of the three sisters to be launched, 
she was the first to be sold. Although her career as an oil carrier was shorter 
than the others, it was the most eventful. She made the fastest passages, had the 
most troubles, and acquired, justly or unjustly, the worst reputation. 


STAR OF LAPLAND 1910 - 1936 


In accordance with their usual practice, the Alaska Packers Association renamed 
their new ship STAR OF LAPLAND. She spent most of the next twenty years in the 
Alaskan trade, going north to Bristol Bay in the spring, returning to San Francisco 
in the fall, and lying at Alameda during the winter. She also made a number of runs 
between San Francisco and Puget Sound, usually in tow. The only interruption in this 
routine came during the war when she was chartered for two transpacific voyages and 
made the following passages: 


Sailed Arrived Days Cargo 


San Francisco Oct. 16, 1917 Manila Dec. 7, 1917 52 General 

Manila Jan. 19, 1918 San Francisco Apr. 10, 1918 81 _ Lumber, oil, 
Hemp. 

San Francisco Oct. 17, 1918 Auckland Dec. 7, 1918 51 #£Case oil 

Auckland Dec. 26, 1918 Sydney Jan. 14, 1919 19 #£Ballast 

Sydney Feb, 12, 1919 San Francisco Apr. 21, 1919 68 Wheat 


The STAR OF LAPLAND made her last voyage to Alaska in 1927, and was then laid 
up at Alameda. In November, 1934 she was sold to the Transpacific Commercial 
Company of Osaka, Japan to be scrapped. On August 4, 1936, with a cargo of 4,241 
tons of salt, she sailed for Osaka. Early in the passage, she developed trouble in 
the steering gear and put into Honolulu on August 19 for repairs. She left port on 
September 2 and arrived at Osaka on October 5, 33 days from Honolulu. Soon after 
her cargo was discharged she was broken up. 
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A SHOP IN THE LIVING ROOM 
By Lt. Col. Lewis C. Britton, U.S.A.F. 


This "Shop Desk" wes designed and built 
6s a solution to the question of how to have 
@ home workshop without making your wife a 
“workshop widow. Most basement workshops 
are not built for the comfort of wives, so 
this desk moves the shop into the parior 
where you can work with hand and machine 
tools, and visit with your wife at the same 
time. When closed, the "shop" is a respec- 
teble, elthough rather large, desk. Opened, 
it provides ell the tools needed for model 
making end most of the ones used in general 
home repeirs. 


The "Shop Desk" is 74 inches high, 55 
inches wide end 35 inches deep. It is built 
of solid mahogany and mahogeny veneered ply- 
wood, finished in netural color. It is made 
in five mein sections so it can be disassem 
bled for moving. These sections consist of: 
(a) the upper cabinet, including the tool and 
displey cabinets, (b) the small drawer section, 
(c) the storage cabinet at the rear of the 
mein desk, (d) the two pedestels of drawers 
end (e) the flat desk top. The latter is sur- 
faced with dark masonite with mahogany edge s 
strips. Drawer handles and hinges are 

entique brass finish. 


The Storage Cabinet alone - - 
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Unper Cebinet mounted on Storage 
Desk Top is fitted on last 
and butts against base of Upper Cabinet. 


Rubber pads under desx reduce noise 
end vibration when using machine driven 
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- - —- Drawer Pedestals attached 
to Storage Cabinet. 


Note attachment plates for 
Desk Top. 


There is compartment in the 
top of the Upper cabinet in the 
space covered by the lerge molding. 
This, covered by e hinged plywood 
top, is useful for storing rolls of 
paper and strips of wood up to 48" 
long. The shelves of the plexiglas- 
fronted Displey Cabinet are made of 
gless so a smell fluorescent light 
in the top can illuminate all the 
models in the cabinet. The tools 
on the hinged panels end Tool Boxes 
are held by clips or hooks. Each 
hes its silhouette painted behirg 
it to identify its position. Thé 
left cabinet contains shelves 

of plastic jars filled with nails, 
screws and other small items. 
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The twelve small drawers contain small 
tools, glue, tubes of peint, sendpaper and 
other materials. One festure of this desk 
that has proved very handy is e roll of 
toilet paper held in a compartment in the 
left tool cabinet and feeding down into 
one of the small drawers. When the drawer 
is opened, a clip allows one or more sheets 
of tissue to be torn off for wiping oily 
tools, glue, paint or spilled coffee. 


main desk forms the bese of the Upper 


of boxes, cans of peint snd large items. 


The Storage Cabinet at the rear of the 


Cabinet and has e door at either end. The 
left end hes three shelves for the storage 


The remainder of the cabinet, except 


for the space used for the kneehole exten- 
sion, is a compsrtment 36" long, 24" high 
end 10" wide for storing drawing boards, 

sheets of plastic, plywood and other items 
including e portsble typewriter. 
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The sliding tray in the left 


pedestal holds a "Midget Universal" 
power wood-working machine with its 
tools and eccessories. the three 
lower drawer fronts are felse and 
hinge down to form a platform on 
which the tray slides on rollers. 


Then working with tools at the 
desk, a large piece of plein plywood 
is laid on the Masonite top to pro- 
tect the finish. To catch falling 
shavings and also small model parts 
that may drop, there is a cloth 
basket on a wire frame thst hooks on 
the front of the desk. These are 


kept in the storage cebinet when not 
in use. 
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SHOP DESK Uisossembied. 
The desk con be disassembled ‘nto 
‘seporote components os shown for moving. 
Units ore attached by screws or bolts. 


Lewis C. Britton 


Designed, drown 4 built by 
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Front view 
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used: 


1/4" 


which are hard Masonite. 
approximately $150.00. 


keep my tools orderly and available. 


1-1/4" Mahogany (for legs) 


1/4" Plexiglas 
Glass (for shelves) 


tion where it did not show. 


A SHOP IN THE LIVING ROOM (Continued) 


3/4 " 

1/2 " 12 
3/4" Poplar 60 
1/2" 20 
1/4" Mahogany veneered plywood 40 
5/8" Fir plywood 5 
1/2 " " 
3/8" " " 18 
1/4" 96 
1/8" Birch plywood 9 
1/4" Hard "Masonite" 32 


I like to make models, 


By far the most useful tool I 


This Shop Desk is a project that I had been brewing in the back of my mind 
for several years before the final design emerged. 
preferably of ships, I like to use the proper tools for the job and I like to 

In addition, being in the U.S. Air Force, 

I move my residence periodically which means that my workshop must be movable 

too. And, unless a project is too big, too noisy or too messy, I don't see why it 
can't be done sociably in the parlor (providing the sawdust and shavings are swept 
up afterwards). I enjoyed designing and building the Shop Desk and after using 

it for three years I have not found any features that I wish I had made differently. 
If anyone else builds a copy of it I hope it fills their requirements as adequately. 


The construction of the Shop Desk occupied most of my evenings and week ends 
for about a year, possibly a total of 1200 hours. 
had was a power bench saw with a 10" blade. With this I was able to cut the lumber 
to size from randam width boards which are less expensive. 
fitted with a sanding disk or a molding cutter head which enabled me to finish 
the pieces accurately and to make the various moldings and grooves. 


The following suggestions and explanations on the construction of the desk 
are made to supplement the information in the drewings. 
shows all the main shapes and dimensions, but does not give detailed drawings of 
each piece as these can be worked out from the drawings. 
not shown except in a few views. 


" 


The less expensive poplar and fir plywood were used in all internal construc- 
All external surfaces were made of mahogany or mahogany 
veneered plywood except the upper surfaces of the desk top and the sliding shelves 


The saw could be 


The set of six drawings 


Nails and screws are 

In general, the desk was made as strongly as 
possible, all joints being glued and reinforced with screws or nails wherever 
practical. The followins approximate quantities of wood and other materials were 


1 piece: 1-1/4" x 10" x 5 ft. 
55 Board feet 


1 piece: 16-1/2" x 23-1/2" 
2 pieces: 9-3/4" x 18-1/2" 


At 1951 prices the material used to build the desk cost 
The weight of the empty Shop Desk is 320 lbs. so it would 


be best to decide on its permanent location before assembling it for use. 


The extension of the kneehold into the Storage Cabinet, shown on Sheet No. 2, 
was made to give more foot room than the depth of the Pedestals allowed. This re- 

& duces the capacity of the Storage Cabinet but if storage space is more important 
than foot room, the front of the cabinet could be made flat. 
No. 2, the back of the Storage Cabinet is attached by screws only, as it must be 
removed when assembling or disassembling the desk to give access to the screws 


As noted on Sheet 
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attaching the Pedestals to the Storage Cabinet. Four 1-1/2" screws fasten each 

Pedestal to the Storage Cabinet. Four 1-1/2" screws fasten each Pedestal to the 
jtorage Cabinet and are located as shown in the front view on Sheet No. 2. The 

screws go through holes in the front legs of the cabinet and screw into the rear 
base pieces and rear upper drawer separators of the Pedestals. 


The cords of the desk light and the three electric circuits in the Upper 
Cabinet all plug into the outlets shown in the drawing of the back of the Storage 
Cabinet on Sheet No. 2. This is to allow the cords to be disconnected when the 
desk is taken apart for moving. The switch for the fluorescent light in the Dis- 
play Cabinet was installed in the top of the left end of the Storage Cabinet to 
conceal it but make it readily available through the cabinet door. 


When constructing the pedestals the two sides were assembled first, after 
all parts had been made and fitted. Then the drawer separators, bottoms, base 
pieces and back were glued and screwed into place to complete the unit. The 
separators are held by glue only as there was no way to conceal the screw heads. 


The molding around the base of the Pedestals and Storage Cabinet was made 
from 1/2" x 3" mahogany as shown in Section D-D, Sheet No. 2. ‘The molding was 
attached to the base pieces by glue and by 1" screws put in from the inside as 
shown in Section G-G, Sheet No. 3. This was done after the base pieces were 
slued and screwed to the legs of the Fedestals and Storage Cabinet and hides the 
leg screw heads. When making the moldings they were temporarily screwed to their 
matching base pieces and the top edges of both were planed at the same time to 
insure a smooth joint. 


Providing a place to store and use the "Midget Universal" woodworking machine 
was one of the basic reasons for designing the Shop Desk. This machine is very 
useful for all kinds of wooden model construction and a brief description of it 
may be of interest to other model makers. A 1/6th H.P. electric motor mounted under 
the base of the machine drives a shaft mounted in two bearings. A 3" circular saw 
blade is mounted on the left end of the shaft and extends up through a slot in a 
6" x 7" table fitted with ripping and crosscut guides. The table can be raised or 
lowered to vary the depth of cut, up to 3/4". A 1/4" chuck is fitted to the right 
end of the shaft to take the accessories. One of these is a 2" sanding disk. A 
flat table, similar to that provided for the saw, can be clamped to the machine 
base and is grooved to take the crosscut guide so work can be held and sanded ac- 
curately. All the accessories are held to the machine base by a bolted clamp and 
can be interchanged easily. The other accessories include a wood-turning lathe 
of 2" x 14" capacity, a grinding wheel and tool rest, a sanding drum with a guide 
that permits sanding to a uniform thickness, a drill press with a 1/4" chuck that 
can be used for routing and shaping (some of the molding for the Shop Desk was 
made on this machine), and various buffing and polishing heads. The machine is 
very sturdy and accurate and is well worth the 390.00 it cost in 1947. It was 
built and sold by Mr. William C. Roemer, 656 Winthrop Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. Unfortunately, Mr. Roemer died in 1954 and to date no one has taken over 
the production of this useful machine although I understand that several business 
firms are considering it. 


The machine tool tray was made to hold the Midget Universal and all its tools 
and accessories. The latter are hung on hooks on the side and back of the tray, 
and small parts are kept in the removable tray. The Midget can be lifted out of 
the tray without disturbing the accessories or small tray. The drawer rollers 
under the tray were required because the complete Midget weighs about 25 lbs. Six 
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rollers were used to allow 
opened door without droppin 
door to keep the tray from 
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commodate a clamp-on vise. 


the gap between them. 

ling out too far and dropping off the door. 
door hinge must be positioned so that the tops of the horizontel webs of the 
angle irons are level with the floor of th 


The Desk Top was made with a 1-1/2" overhang in front to give space to ac- 
4s shown in Sheet No. 4, the top was made by gluing 
a layer of 3/4" poplar boards between 1/4" sheets of Masonite and plywood. 


to be rolled from the Pedestal floor to the 


A block was put on the 
The 


e Pedestal when opened. 


Lack 


of clamps or weights made it necessary to nail the Masonite top down with brads 


evenly spaced at 4" intervals across the surface. 
around the top were also attached with glue and countersunk brads. 


filled with dark plastic wood. 


advisable to start assenbling it from the 
of the cabinet permanently until the last 


After all the parts of the Upper Cabinet have been made and fitted, it is 


The 1/2" mahogany edge strips 
The holes were 


top. Do-not attach the plywood back 
step because it is much easier to fit 


the shelves, doors and latches if they are accessible from both front and back. 


Serew on a temporary diagonal brace piece 
working on it. 


to hold the cabinet in alignment while 


First, assemble the top cabinet, consisting of the front and side 


moldings, back and bottom to form a shallow box, using metal corner braces to re- 


inforce the corners. 
and Display Cabinet into their grooves in 


Then fit the lower ends of the sides of the Tool Cabinets 


the base and attach with screws and glue. 


Assemble the top cabinet to the upper ends of these sides as shown in Section X-X, 


Sheet No. 6. 
of the small drawer unit to the main base 
part of Section U-U, Shest No. 5. 
these two ends as shown in the upper part 
screws is glued and braded on later as is 
small drawer columns. 


next. 
edges to conceal the plywood. 
are glued and toenailed into their grooves in the bottom of the base of the Tool 


First, the 


Cabinets. Bend the long:shelf piece that 


Attach 


Assemble the 1/4" plywood shelves and dividers for the twelve small drawers 
Note that all these pieces have a thin strip of mahogany glued to their front 


The bottom of the top cabinet forms a butt joint with the tops of the 
Display Cabinet sides and is screwed directly to them. 


Attach the two end pieces 
of the Upper Cabinet as shown in the lower 
the Tool Cabinet assembly to the tops of 
of Section U-U. The molding covering the 
the molding around the bases of the two 


five dividers between drawers No. 4 to 9 


supports these drawers until its ends 


will fit into the grooves in the ends of the small drawer unit, then straighten it 


Lt 


up and attach 
The two inner sides of the drawer columns 


for drawers No. 2 and 3 and 10 and 11 are 


The center door and the 
can swing freely and yet not 
bottoms of the Tool Boxes do 
must be opened to allow room 
opened. 


for the edge 


The Upper Cabinet is attached to the 
bolts, two at each end. Remove the small 
down through the holes in the base of the 
the top of the Storage Cabinet. The nuts 
the doors of the Storage Cabinet. 


to the bottom edges of the five dividers with glue and small screws. 


go in place next, and lastly, the shelves 
slid into their grooves from the back. 


Tool Boxes must be fitted quite accurately so they 
have wide cracks where they meet. 
not scrape on the base. 


Be sure that the 
Note that the left Tool Box 
of the center door to swing when it is 


Storage Cabinet by four carriage 
drawers Nos. 1 and 12 and put the bolts 
Upper Cabinet and the matching holes in 
are screwed on by reaching in through 


Mmm 
~ 
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When finishing the desk the mahogany surfaces were first filled to level the 
grain and then stained with medium mahogany oil stain. Several coats of satin- 
finish varnish were applied as a final coat. The drawers and insides of the Pede- 
stals were covered with varnish only. The insides of the Display Cabinet, Tool 
Cabinets, Boxes and Panels of the Upper Cabinet were painted a pale greenish blue 
which contrasted nicely with the mahogany. The inside of the Storage Cabinet was 
painted the same color to make its contents more visible. The silhouettes of the 
tools were painted on the cabinets and panels in a darker smoky green color. 


The deep molding around the top of the Upper Cabinet was built up in five layers 
as shown in Section X-X, Sheet No. 6. Each strip was cut to profile separately and 
then all five were glued and screwed together to make the full molding. The second 
section from the bottom has the grain running vertically to give a better appearance. 
This piece was made by gluing together short strips cut cross grain from a wide board. 
The tongues and grooves are to keep the molding in alignment when assembling. The 
piece of molding across the front of the Upper Cabinet does not have a groove in the 
bottom as these are needed only on the side pieces to align the ends of the Tool 
Cabinets. 


The "Tutch Latches" used on the Tool Panels and Boxes were exactly what was 
needed for this arrangement of doors. The hook on the panel is gripped automatically 
by the latch mechanism when the ae is pushed shut. The Latch releases by pushing 
the panel in about 1/8th inch, 


* K K 


Notes by the Secretary on "A Shop in the Living Room"... The pictures accompanying 
this article do not give full justice to the beautiful workmanship of the author. He 
has prepared a series of six sheets of plans showing full details of the construction 
of the desk. Due to the high cost of photo-offset printing, only the first sheet was 
included with this article. If there should be sufficient demand by members of N.R.G., 
the remaining 5 sheets will be reproduced in a future issue of the JOURNAL. Meanwhile, 
anyone seriously considering reproducing the "desk shop" may obtain 1/4" to 1" scale 
drawings at a modest cost. 


The "Midget Universal" wood-working tool mentioned in the article is now manufactured 
by The Riverside Manufacturing Company, Inc., 427 West Rock Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


- - 000 - - 
SLOP CHEST 


Monthly Nautical Magazine, April-July 1855 issue (384pp) in contemporary 
binding, tight copy. Price $6.00 postpaid. Includes description and spar dimensions 
of GREAT REPUBLIC as rerigged; lines and spar dimensions of DREADNAUGHT; description 
of Forbes' Rig; spars of FLYING SCUD- - etc. Write to John Lyman, 7801 Gateway Blvd., 
Washington 28, D.C, 


L. W. Richardson, 1570 Westwood, Cleveland 7, Ohio - would like to obtain all 
of the 1950 issues of the NAUTICAL RESEARCH JOURNAL; the July 1949 number; and the 
Secretary's Letters for 1948, 


Assorted sizes of linen rigging line - contact Thomas Hornsby, 537 Boyer Road, 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania, 


Charles Davis, 2946 Hove Avenue, Carlsbad, CALIFORNIA - has the following books 
for sale: FORE & AFT RIGS by Morris - $10; SAILING SHIP MODELS with portfolio of 
pictures by Nance - $25; NAVAL ARCHITECTURE by Peake - $3; AMERICAN FIGUREHEADS by 
Pinkney - $10; MARITIME HISTORY OF MAINE by Rowe - $4. 
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LETT:RS 


TO THE SECRETARY 
From Commander James H. Willey - - Tine flies so fast now, that I have trouble 
ee keeping up with it. On the 17th of Janucry, I'll pass abeam of my 76th Buoy and 
. hope that many of my old friends and shipuates stop by the Anchorage here, to help 
‘me pass by, without running aground. What a feeling it is, that going aground - 
when you feel your ship hitting the bottom. They say that every Skipper, if he 
keeps on going to sea long enough, will, sooner or later, rum his vessel aground. 
‘Though nothing like a real disaster has has ever happened to any vessel of mine, 
yet I have gone aground just four times, and have lost my stomach each time. 


First. was at Philadelphia. I was commanding the U.S.S. Vega. In going up 

the Delaware River, above the city, to get coal, at the coaling station (soft coal), 
the Camden Ferry violated the miles of the road and insisted on passing me to the 
left instead of the right, forcing me, to avoid collision, over too far and I 

stuck in the mud. Waiting until the Ferry came by on its return trip, I took ad- 
vantage of the swell it made and I went astern full speed, with both engines and 

she pulled right out. At our next dry-docking I examined the steel bottom care- 
fully, together with the shipyard Navy Inspectors, and failed to find any damage 

of any kind. Not a mark. World War One. 1918. 


Second was the Vega again. ‘orld War One, 1918. Going up the north channel 
from Key West going to Pensacola, a buoy was out of place, and mislead us on to a 
coral reef. This time we were stuck pretty fast. Lowered a boat and carried out 
an anchor (Kedge) on starboard quarter and carried hawser to after winch. High tide 
was at midnight... We got on the coral reef about 3 P.M. At midnight we went full 
astern with both props and heaved hard on the after winch, and we got her off with 


e no damage. She had a fine steel hull. I was enroute from New York Navy Yard to 
Pensacola Naval Station. 


Third. .May, 1921. . Commanding U.S.S. Eagle #47. Going astern, out of a slip, 
at Mare Island Navy Yard, California, backed too far and got stuck on the mud, on 
the Vallejo side. Waited until the San Fransicso Steamer came by, causing quite a 
swell. Going astern full, took us off and we were O.K. 


Fourth. June, 1925. Commanding Flotilla of two vessels--U.S.S. Eagle #47 
and U.S.S. Eagle #35, went up the Sacramento with both vessels, to Pittsburg, Calif. 
On turning into Pittsburg the #35 ran aground. I got a line to her and pulled her 
off, with the #47. Also had a kedge anchor carried out from #35's after winch. It 
was @ very hard job, as Eagles' propellers stick down 3-1/2 feet below the keel 
and have to be dragged along the bottom. - - Commander Willey concluded his letter 
by wishing all hands a Merry Christmas and prosperous New Year. 


From Frank W. Thober - - IJ am planning one more article on this subject "Standard 
Oil Sailing Ships"), but cannot say now just when it will be ready. This will in- 
clude a summary of the ships' passages, lines and sail plan of the ACME, a biblio- 
graphy and information on other sources I used in preparing the series of articles, 
and perhaps some other miscellaneous material. 


We are having our first meeting of the season (New York Chapter N.R.G.) at the 
Seamens Institute (October Meeting) - -. For this we are asking each member to bring 
some item of interest - a model, book, picture, etc., and to be prepared to tell about 
it. We have done this a couple of times before with considerable success. Speakers 

& have been lined up for two or more meetings, so we are looking forward to a good 
season. The last couple of issues of the JOURNAL have been right up to the usual 

standard. Of particular interest to me were the articles on the OTAG and on 

luggers. Keep up the good work. 
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From Willis L. Nye - - I went to the "BALCLUTHA Restoration and Splicing Society" 
banquet (October 1957) - - that now has officially 28 charter members who worked on 
the ship (3 since have passed on) and stage a feed twice a year. It is a good group 
of fellows, and there are no dues, no by-laws, no rules, no forms, and no officers 
except a volunteer secretary who gets stuck about twice a year to do the paper work. 
Arthur Godfrey was there - - and spoke well of the work we had done. While I never 
had an opportunity to do any of the physical work, I had the sailing lamps, trimming 
lamps, and interior lamps all reworked at our glass warehouse as well as sending a 
couple of glass men to go over the ship's skylights and work the leaks out of them - 
all of which makes me a quarterdeck member and can use the ship free of charge at any 
time. The BALCIUTHA exhibition project grosses 350,000 a year, pays the salary of 7 
persons and supports the Maritime Museum here. We had a number of N.R.G. members at 
the banquet, and Captain Dodge, the Master of Ceremonies, paid high tribute to the 
work the Guild was accomplishing. Part of the program included showing colored movies 
of the voyage of the C. S. THAYER coming down the coast. All of the crew were present 
except the Master. The movies were good and in three reels. 


"Project xX" that is going to expand the area around the Maritime ijjuseum into a 
big marine and transportation area is going ahead... The State has allocated the 
$2,000,000 (from offshore oil royalties) to do the additional work and the land is 
available. We shall have Amundsen's GJOA, the ferry boat HUREKA, CALCIUTHA, a steam 
schooner, C. S. THAYER, etc. on exhibition, also old locomotives and so on. 


Incidentally, the Maritime Museum now has their library in order and the staff 
is cataloging books, photos and drawings... This "Project xX" should help the Guild 
in some respects by generating some more enthusiasm for old-time ships, and you can 
note right now we expect to give ilystic some competition. 


From Philadelphia Ship Model Society, ii. J. Crothers, Secty. -- Frank iatson 
announced that photostatic copies of certain plans of United States ships captured by 
thé British (period 1780-1812) are available from the Mariners Museum at Newport 
News, Virginia. The plans consist of hulls and some deck views. There are no spar 
drawings. Names of the ships may be secured fram the Museum and Watson.... 


From A. Hoigard (the "no expert" on construction of plastic models!) - - I just 
got back from the National Jamboree last Sunday during which expedition I did spend 
two and a half days in D.C. I had one free evening in which I was with my mother, 
sister, brother-in-law, a niece, a nephew and Senator Douglas. I was really serious 
about calling you, but I honestly didn't get the chance. I had 37 Boy Scouts to take 
care of and the only reason I got the one evening off was that I made a deal with 
another scout-master, and we put both troops in movie-house and he watched them. I 
had three free hours. And, of course, all of the rest of the time we toured Wash- 
ington - at a fast trot. - - - 


Of course my model work has suffered. JI should say it has been neglected - 
it has always suffered. [I have been given two more plastic kits, one, the Roger 
Taney, by an exasperated fellow employee, and the other, The Robt. E. Lee, by my 
kids who I suspect conspiracy. But I fooled them. The Lee came out quite nicely - 
just like the advertisement says. (This is not the big one but the little one by 
Revell.) The Taney I just put the rudder on it and hung it from the ceiling so all 
that can be seen is just the bottom of the hull. A sort of a votive offering to the 
gods of automation. It looks pretty good and impresses a lot of people. At least 
they wonder what in the hell it is doing up there, my house not being a church. 
I think I might even add the bowsprit. - - 
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ALTER HOUSE 
LOOKING FORWARD 


CANAL STEAM BARGE 


OF PEKIN} = 


REG. NO.125488 
OWNER- ILLINOIS RIVER PACKET CO, HOME 
PORT — PEORIA.ILL. BUILT 1875 AT CHICAGO. AS 
‘CITY OF HENRY: WAS HORSE-DRAWN UNTIL 
WHEN SHE WAS CONVERTED TO TWIN SCREW 
STEAMER AND RENAMED CITY OF PEKIN” 


ENGINE— 2 CYL..10° BORE. 14°STROKE. HORI- 
ZONTAL —150LBS, PRESSURE. 100 H.P— WAS 
GEARED TO TWO PROPELLER SHAFTS 


DRAWING SCALE— 1/8"INCH EQUALS 1 FOOT 
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Steam Canal Barge CITY OF PEKIN of Peoria, 1911 


Each canal system in the United States had barges which ran to type, and had 
characteristics, lines, construction features typical of the certain system. CITY 
OF PEKIN (ex CITY OF HENRY) is true to type of the Illinois and Michigan Canal barges. 
The length, width and depth of barges were governed strictly by canal and lock 
capacities. 


NAUTIC. 


Suggested Procedure of Construction 


Hulls As furnished is mchine carved. File and sand bow and stern to conform to 
plans. Study the lines to mke sure you understand the curves involved. The bul- 
warks, extending from bow to stern, are thick as furnished (to protect in shipment, 
handling, etc.) and should be thinned to about 1/16", using flat chisel. Be careful 
not to mr the deck. 


Lay out bulwark blocke, mrking with pencil. 
With razor edge, cut bulwark down to deck, 
and remove the laternate blocks. An alterna- 
tive method is to cut the bulwarks off, to 
deck level (but not the solid portions at 

bow and stern), and glue on proper sized 
blocks cut from strip wood. By the latter 
method it is possible to do a cleaner, neater 
job. Make rails of strip wood, using plastic 
material at bow and stern where curves are sharp. Out and fit stem, place with pins 
and glue. With straight edge and scriber, score deck for planking. Planks should be 
no wider than 3/32". If in doubt as to result, it is better to omit this "planking" 
operation. Make sheer strakes (along sides at deck level) of wood, and at bow and 
stern where bend is sharp, make them of plastic, which bende easily when heated. Cut 
and fit the fender strakes at bow. Be certain these are aligned properly. Drill 
rudder post hole at stern, passing out thru comter. Drill hole for windlass at bow. 


With hull complete, give it a final sanding. Trim off stray glue with razor. 
Give thin coat of shellac, sand lightly, then a second thin coat, sanding with fine 
grade paper. Paint according to instructions on plans. 


It is better to construct the houses 
and hatches off the hull and add them as HOUSE 
completed units. Start with forward 
cabin. Out roof from plywood, allowing 
3/32" overhang, which my be trimmed to 
size later. Add trim, moulding, doors 
and windows. Windows my be built up 
from stripe of wood. A petter method is 
to cut window frames from sheet plastic, 
punching out the inside areas with razor 
edge. Scratch the outlines before at- 
tempting to cut. Wire mipt to size may WINDOW 


SECTIONS 
be used for cross pieces in windows. (WIRED 


RAILS 
(WIRED 


Hatches are made from flat blocks \ 
of wood, After cabin roof nas over= ; i 
hang to shelter the afterdeck. Glue Wall 

and pin thie roof, then finish paint- l ca | 


ing cabin. Drill hole for smokestack. P lit 
Now make pilot house. For handrails, « j TRIM 
insert amall eyebolts in side of (CELLULOIO) 


house, and put straight length of Z HINGES, OF BENT PINS Uy 


wire thru vyes. 4 PINS IN DECK 


As last step before mounting on pedestals, place rudder in position. 
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: 8 Cleats 45 1 Galley stack CP 
1 Anchor 10 1 Smokestack/whistle CP 


Pr Running lgts 115 2 Bucket rack cP 
1 Bow windlass CP 1 Ladder ave 
; 1 Rudder cP Wire, 1i11 pins, 


plastie sheet 


Wood parts 
' Rails and strakes (6) 1/16 x 1/16 x 12" 
Cabins (main) 3/4 x11/2 x 2" 
(fore) 3/4 x 7/8 x 1 3/16" 
(pilot) 3/4 x 7/8 x 1" 
(after) 13/16 x 1 x 3" . 
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THIS BARGE WAS TYPICAL IN SIZE AND FEATURE 
THOSE USED ON THE ILLINOIS & MICHIGAN CANAL. 
LT OF WHITE OAK AND YELLOW PINE. TOWED BY 4 
6 MULES AT 1 TOS M.P.H. DEPENDING ON CUR- 


RENT AND LOAD. CREW— CAPTAIN, STEERSMAN AND 

DRIVER. WAS REBUILT IN 1894, 1908, AND 191] WHEN 

SHE WAS CONVERTED TO STEAM AND- RENAMED 
CITY OF PEKIN, 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT TO U.S. NATIONAL LENGTH 

MUSEUM FOR INFORMATION AND LINES. BREADTH - 4” 

For CANAL HISTORY SEE J.A.PUTNAM. DEPTH 
“ILLINOIS & MICHIGAN CANAL”. CHICAGO GROSS TONS 95 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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127-1 by Thomas Hornsby - - I am making a record of Philadelphia house flags from 
1785 to present. Would like to receive a sketch or record of any flags known to 
members. Research on subject covers sail and steam. 


127-2 by John H. Kump - - would like to contact a fellow member who is a camera 
fan - and who is interested in taking detail shots of nearby ship model collection 

(e.g. collections convenient to the photographer). hir. Kump has expressed willing- 
ness to purchase useable photographs. 


127-3 by Charles S. Fox - - I am still collecting material for the Cutter #30, MAN- 
HATTAN, with particular reference to deck arrangements, photos and color schemes. As 
a winter project, I hope to draw up a set of plans for the model builder on a 1/4" 

scale which may be used in the JOURNAL. This will include lines, exterior plans and 
interior arrangements if the basic information is obtainable. 


127-4 by Edward A. Mueller - - Am having some trouble locating details of all the deck 
appurtenances, houses, etc. that adorned the GREAT EASTERN. I have construction plans 
of her rather than "as built" and there seem to be many changes. Some of these I've 
managed to track down via period photos, but details such as the deck house windows, 
doors, etc. are a mystery. - - Incidentally, the GRHAT EASTERN plans I have (95% of 
which are pretty authentic) are reproduced on vellum, 3/32" - 1' and are availeble 

for cost of reproduction. 


127-5 by Robert W. Taber - - Do you know where I can obtain a picture of the RED JACKET? 


127-6 by Re Denault (reply through Secretary) - - I am planning to build a model of a 
Staten Island-69th Street ferry and would appreciate any information, photos, plans 

or reference material especially as to the hull shape and dimensions. If information 
is available on THE TIDES or THE NARROWS, please advise.... Have been unable to ob- 
tain a reply from the 69th St. Ferry Association.... 


127-7 by Barry Green - - would like to know where and how he can obtain details on 
plank and frame methods employed in the construction of Spanish galleons.... 


128-8 by Edwin N. Rich - - On November 25, 1759, the British fleet, consisting of Brig 
DUKE OF CUMBERLAND, Sloop BOSCAWEN and Radeau LIGONIER, plus 4 captured French sloops, 
were stationed under Lt. Robertson at Ticonderoga. Six of these seven ships were new 
in 1759 and apparently dropped from sight at this time. In 1775, the only two vessels 
reported to be on Lake Champlain were the Sloop ENTERPRISE and Schooner LIBERTY. Does 
anyone have any information as to what happened to these former vessels? In January 
1777, Gundelo NEW YORK was at Ticonderoga. Does anyone know what happened to her after 
that date? In 1783 the British ships ROYAL GEQRGE, INFLEXIBLE, MARIA, THUNDERER, 
CARLETON and ROYAL CONVERT, together with the Galley WASHINGTON and TRUMBULL, plus 

the LEE and JERSEY, were at St. Johns where the LIBERTY had been declared unfit for 
service in 1780. In 1790, Job Boynton and Gideon King of Burlington, Vermont, purchased 
two heavy schooners that had been used for war at St. Johns, and later used them be- 
tween Burlington and St. Johns to carry horses. Does any member have any information 
regarding the names of these two vessels, what became of them, and the remaining vessels 
at St. Johns. - - - I am very anxious to complete my study on Arnold's Fleet - -. 


128-9 by Edwin N. Rich - - Would like to get some particular information on a certain 
cannon in the Valley Forge Museum. Anyone living in the vicinity who has time to make 
the investigation will certainly oblige the inquirer. 


Answers received to past queries 


087-10 reply by L. W. Richardson - - The SUCCESS was on exhibition for many years in 
various Great Lakes ports. In 1943, she was abandoned by her owners and allowed to 
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sink at dockside in Sandusky, Ohio. Later she was refloated and towed to a point in 
Lake Erie off Port Clinton. She was being stripped when she caught fire and burned 
to the water's edge on July 4, 1946. 


In the Reference Department of the Chicago Public Library, there is a document from 

the Investigation Branch of the Commonwealth of Australia outlining the history of this 
ship. According to this account, the SUCCESS was built in 1840 (instead of 1790) and 
was never used as a convict transport. It includes a detailed summary of her history 
and proved voyages. This document was reprinted in full in "Inland Seas", Vol. 3, 

No. 2, April 1947. The same issue has pictures of the ship before and after burning. 
Other pictures of the vessel may be found in "Memories of the Lakes" by Dana Thomas 
Bowen, Cleveland, 1946. 


087-7 reply by L. W. Richardson - - In "Deep-Water Sail", Mr. Underhill lists the 
registered dimensions of the SHENANDOAH as 3407 tons, length 299-7', beam 49.1" and 
depth 19.9". From his comments, one judges he has access to photos of both the 
SHENANDOAH and the ROANOKE. The same volume contains a plate of the SUSQUEHANNAH at 
a dock. 


087-4 reply by Thomas Hornsby - - Plans of the Confederate ALBEMARLE did exist at one 
time. They were loaned to Donald McKay by John Lenthall in July 1865, together with 
those of the COLUMBIA, another ram. They are not now in the collection of Lenthall plans. 


087-6 reply by Thomas Hornsby (relative to plans of the PRINCE DE NEUTCHATEL): 

(1) Those that appear directly below the scale are for the diagonals; the set 
with the transverse station lines drawn through match the body plan. 

(2) Neither. Cut the deck line to the height at center line;take this from In- 
board Profile in lower drawing. The round of beam (camber) for this vessel will be 
about 4 to 5 inches; work this into the deck from the center line to the deck at side. 
If necessary make a camber board, which is the method used in wooden shipbuilding. 

(3) The waterline is the next line below 'deck' in body plan, and extension of 
line of same to the after frames in the same plan. It is the top of the upper lift 
in the profile plan. 

(4) The long 18's would be from 1.50" to 1.75"; the carronades from 9/16" to 
5/8", depending on exact guns, if known. 

(5S) Try "Flags of the World", McCandless & Grosvenor, 1917. ‘Same data was pub- 
lished in the 1917 copies of National Geographic Society, which are available in any 
large library. 


087-9 reply by Thomas Hornsby (relative to the ARK) - - Genesis, Chapter VI, verses 14- 
16 give only scant information. Gopher wood is thought to have been a type of cedar. 
A cubit is reported to equal 1.824 feet, and from this the dimensions can be computed. 


087-2 reply by Daniel F. MacNeil - - suggests Director Karl Kortum, San Francisco Mari- 
time Museum, San Francisco 9, Calif., may have same old sketches from the shop of the 
late Ephraim Foster Tway, Shipsmith. Mr. Tway made new iron and steel work for the 
GJOA in 1949 and some leads may be obtained from his letter to Secretary Harry Hamilton 
published in the December 1950 N.R.G. Secretary's Monthly Letter (pp 161). (Noted -- 
that a write-up on Mr. Tway and how he did the forgings for the GJOA appeared in the 
April 1949 "Pacific Marine Review". ) 


**** ANNOUNCEMENT - The Grace Line is sponsoring an exhibition of miniature maritime 
sculptures by A. G Law. in all, there are ten miniature ships, representing 25 years 
of effort in the creation of a history of ships in extreme miniature. Four of the mod- 
els have been loaned by Mariner's Museum and one comes from the private collection of 
"Senator" Ford of Southold, L.I., N.Y. The remaining five models are from the personal 
collection of Mr. Law and will be available for sale to interested collectors after the 
exhibit. The exhibition will be held from January 9th through January 30th in the 
Grace Line's north exhibition window of the International Building, Radio City, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCTION OF NEW MEMBERS 


CAULKINS, H. JAMES, 88 Five iile River Road, Darien, Connecticut - - was intro- 
duced to the Guild by Mr. Andrew if. Underhill, Jr. We hope to have more data on Mr. 
Caulkins' field of research in the near future. 


GREEN, BARRY ADAMS, 4237 W. Avenue 42, Los Angeles 65, California - - has 
rejoined the Guild and advises he is continuing model building research in the 1600- 
1820 period. At present he is seeking plans of an English ship-of-the-line of about 
1640 similar to the SOVEREIGN OF THE SHAS. 


HAMPTON, ROY, Rural Route #2, Central City, Iowa - - wrote "In 1946 I shipped 
as a "cowboy" on the SAGINAW VICTORY for two trips to Poland, where I helped tend the 
relief shipments of cows and horses by UNRRA. Now I am a corn-hog farmer, but am 

continuing interest in the sea by building ship models in my spare time. Sailing ves- 
sels are of particular interest... 


HRUSKA, CHARLES FRANK, 417 East 78th Street, New York 21, New York - advises 
he has two interests, (1) sailing men-of-war of the period 1700 to 1850 - principally 
American, English, French & Dutch designs and (2) marine steam engines used in the early 
steam ships (1800-1850), particularly "side-lever" and "walking-beam" paddle engines. 
Research into means of propulsion is preferred to voyages and battles, etc. iir. Hruska 
is a professional model builder and was introduced to the Guild by Mr. Karl Wede. 


LEAVITT, CLYDE M., 823 South Pascagoula Street, Pascagoula, Mississippi - - 
describes his activities as a model builder researching in 18th century craft. He 
presently has under construction a 4" scale built-up model of a 74 gun ship. Plans 
were redravm from those published by M. Stalkartt in 1781. (The Secretary hopes to 
print photos sent in by Mr. Leavitt in a future JOURNAL. Also, it might be added that 
Mr. Leavitt is the author of the article that appeared in "Mechanix Illustrated" mega- 
zine on how to build a plank and frame model of "The Brig LEXINGTON". ) 


MORONEY, Captain JOHN W., First Motor Transport Squadron, APO 218, New York, N. i, 

- - writes that he became acquainted with N.R.G. through some of our mutuel friends 
in the Wembley Ship Model Society. Captain Moroney is a ship model builder of recog- 
nized ability (awarded "Very Highly Commended" for his LEON at the Model Mmgineer 
Exhibit in London) and is presently Chairman of the W.S.M.S. of Wembley, England. 
Main interest is sailing ships of the 19th century, and after that small open boats 
of the U.S. Navy. Captain Moroney will welcome correspondence with other members in- 
terested in the same field of research. 


MUELLER, EDWARD AIBERT, 1615 Hasosaw Nene, Tallahasee, Florida - - is a 
model builder and presently completing a 3/32" seale model of the GREAT EASTERN. His 
period of interest is particularly 1870 - 1880 and later. Mr. liueller welcomes con- 
tact with other GREAT EASTERN researchers. 


PALARDY, JOSEPH H., 231 Hillside Avenue, Valley Stream, New York - - models 
early American sailing vessels. Presently working on 1/8" scale model of the FLYING 
CLOUD and preparing to undertake the CONSTITUTION on a 1/4" scale. 


SNOW, EDWARD ROWE, Marshfield, Massachusetts - - is interested in all uwn- 
usual episodes in sea history particularly those dealing with pirates, shipwrecks, 
treasure and ships. Mr. Snow is a well-known columnist in the New England area and 
was introduced to the Guild by Mr. Ralph Eastman. 


TOD, GILES M. S., 25 Cushing Avenue, Hingham, Massachusetts - - was intro- 
duced to the N.R.G. by Mr. Andrew Nesdall. We hope to advise of his field of study 
in a future JOURNAL. 
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INTRODUCTION OF NiW MEMBERS (continued) 


VON DER PORTEN, EDWARD PAUL, 108 Norman Ct. 4, Irvington, California - - 
advises he is interested in maritime and naval history, sailing ships, ship models, 
and research on early California explorers, especially Drake in Nova Albion. Mr. Von 
Der Porten is a member of the Pacific Marine Research Society, the Society for Nauti- 
cal Research, and was introduced to the Guild by Willis Nye. 


SANCOMB, PERLEY B., 310 Norton Avenue, Novato, California - - was intro- 
duced by Captain Kristen Persen. We hope to report further on his interests in a 
future JOURNAL. 


SELL, WOLFGANG, Flemingstr. 11, Hamburg 39, Germany - - became acquainted 
with the Guild through Messrs. Eckhart & Messtorf (Publisher members of N.R.G.). Herr 
Sell advises he is a model builder interested for the most part in the smaller sailing 
craft of the 17th century. Presently completing a 1/4" - 1' model of a Dutch 
"Staatenjacht" from plans provided by Robert Loef. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


AKER, RAYMOND, 2605 Waverley Street, Palo Alto, California 
BUTRICK, FRANK M., 18330 Kinsman, Shaker Heights 22, Ohio 
CALDWELL, Mrs. MARGARET N., Hopefield's School, East Sandwich, Massachusetts 
DAVIS, Commander GHORGE J., USN, (home: 50 Admiral Kalbfus Rd., Newport, R.I. 
at sea: U.S.S. McCaffery (DDE - 860) c/o F.P.0., New York, N.Y.) 
DUNN, Jr., HARRY V., P.O. Box 172, Linden, Alabama 
KEIL, Jr., ARTHUR D., 634 West 50th, Seattle, Washington 
KOCH, HERMANN F., 65 Birch Street, Ramsey, New Jersey 
MANNING, FREDERICK T., 2580 West 8th Avenue, Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada 


MILLIGAN, Jr., WILLIAM F., Box #9, APO 63, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California 
NESDALL, ANDREW J., 250 .uinobequin Road, Waban 68, Massachusetts 


Mr. Edwin Rich of Wellfleet has advised that one of our original members of 
N.R.G. - Mr. Harry Erskine - passed away recently. 
* kK 


SHOPNOTE by J. W. Partin, Jr. 
"How to make a small brush for Precision Painting" 


The brush is made of three lateral splines from a chicken feather tied toa 
handle. The smaller the brush, the smaller the feather must be for the splines. 


To make the brush, split a piece of soft wood to a square about the size of a 
pencil and five or six inches in length. Trim the piece of wood to a long taper so 
as to end in a 1/16th inch point. On one side, make a groove about 3/8ths inch long 
and just deep enough to lay the splines therein. A fine file can be used for the 
purpose and likewise an awl or knife point. 


For a binder, untwist a length of #30 so similar size sewing thread and use 
one of the three strands to bind the splines in the groove. The splines are pulled 
as a unit with tweezers. 


Hold the splines in place with the thumb while binding splines into place. Fin- 
ish the binding operation with a clove hitch over the end of the brush. Moisten a 
finger tip with some glue and thinly apply to the binding to assure its staying in 
place during use. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DIE KATALONISCHE "NAO" VON 1450 (The NAO of Catalonia of 1450) by Heinrich Winter, 
published by Robert Loef, Magdeburg, Germany. Distributed in U.S. by Karl F. Wede, 
Inc., Saugerties, N.Y. - - Staff report... 


This work is an evaluation of the model in the "Maritiem Museum PRUBS GEBDRIK, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands and consists of 51 pages of text with frontispiece, 30 illus- 
trations, 11 full-page plates and a set of lines with details and arrangements. The 
author covers the history of the model, present condition of hull, poop, forecastle, 
deckhouse, framing, decks and beams, decorations, equipment, etc. Also discussed is 
the type of model, the ratio of beam and length of ships from the 13th to 16th 
centuries with appropriate bibliography and line plans. 


The NAO of Catalonia is the oldest ship model of the Western world, having been 
made around 1450, and it is the only mediaeval model that has survived. Winter's 
book gives a detailed scientific description of this most important model, based on 
careful research and study, and he compares the findings with contemporary pictorial 
representations of models which, until the appearance of the Nao, were the only 
source of information regarding mediaeval ships. 


Until the discovery of this model some 35 years ago, there was no concrete ex- 
ample to aid naval historians in the reconstruction of a mediaeval merchant ship, 
(says John R. Stevens in his book 01d Time Ships). There existed a number of good 
engravings and paintings of ships of that period. However, the finding of this mode] 
cleared up many of the difficulties of interpretation with these. Obscure technical 
points, thet could not be explained by the experience of the past few centuries, and 
which were thought to have been largely due to artistic license, were, when seen in 
the round, found to be quite practical in their solution of the shipwright's problems, 
five centuries ago. 


Although the book is in German, the many illustrations of mediaeval ships, 
gleaned from old manuscripts, incunabulae, portulan charts, etc., which ere normally 
inaccessible, and the accurate plans of the model, drawn up by the author, make 
this book a necessity for anyone interested in the development of naval architecture. 


THE LONG FLIGHT by D. A. Rayner, published by Henry Holt and Company, $3.00. Reviewed 
by V. D. Tate. 


For the naval officer of the Napoleonic era the golden road to promotion, pay 
and the envy of his brother officers was a successful single ship action. The little 
known three-day encounter off Ceylon in 1808 between the British 36-gun frigate SAN 
FIORENZO, Captain Hardinge, convoying three East Indiamen, and the French 40-gun frig- 
ate and commerce raider PIEMONTAISE, Captain Epron, serves as the basis for a fiction- 
alized recreation. Replete with more technical and in the main accurate detail on 
working and fighting a sailing warship than the average writer is likely to appreciate 
(the explanatory appendix might well have been a foreword), and with good cheracter 
studies of the main participants, this is an excellent book for a specialized audience. 


ADMIRAL PARIS SOUVENIRS DE MARINE - 1882 a 1892. Published by Robert Loef, Magdeburg, 
Germany and distributed in U.S. and Canada by Karl F. Wede, Inc., Saugerties, N.Y. 


This reprint includes 25 plates reduced to approximately of" x 75" of the more 
popular sailing vessels contained in the Admiral Paris Collection. The publisher has 
once again endeavored to make available a popular and valuable series of sailing ship 
details at a reasonable cost to students and model builders. Previous editions in- 
cluding the same subject matter have long been on the "rare"list. From time to time 
in past years, the Secretary has used a few plates "borrowed" from the pre-war edition 
to acquaint members of the N.R.G. with "Souvenirs de Marine". A translation of the 
more important technical terms is included in French, German and English. The col- 
lection will prove of great value for reference purposes to anyone interested in 
sailing ships of the 16th to 19th century period... Staff review. 
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The NAUTICAL RESEARCH JOURNAL is published by members of the NAUTICAL RESEARCH 
GUILD. Membership dues are 35.00 per annum and include all issues of the Journal 
published during the year, plus index of the current volume, plus copy of the latest 
Membership Roster. New members receive the numbers which have been previously is- 
sued in the current year. 

Dues are payable January First of each year and are in force until receipt of 
the written resignation of the member. Opinions and assertions appearing in the 
Journal are the private ones of the writers. All rights are reserved and republi- 
cation of material published should not be accomplished without the permission of 
the secretary. 

The NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD is a non-profit and co-operative organization 
founded in 1928 by Harry D. Hamilton. All income of the Guild is used to defray 
publication and business expenses of the organization. No officer or member re- 
ceives any monetary compensation for his contribution. 


Secretary-Treasurer, James W. Harbin, Jr., 4110 Beall Street, Landover Hills, Md. 
Membership Chairman, Willis L. Nye, 3038 Bridge Street, Hayward, California 


SECRETARY'S REPORT TO MEMBERS OF THE N.R.G. 


This issue of the Nautical Research Journal marks the close of Volume 9 and com- 
pletion of a difficult undertaking. The delays between publications have been unavoid- 
able due to commitments that could not be by-passed nor overlooked. The Secretary 
subscribes to the belief that "excuses" are a waste of time, and that the production 
of Volume 10 will be carried on as close to a reasonable schedule as may be humanly 
possible to do so. It is perfectly possible that there may be a lag in publication 
from time to time, but intentions are of the best, and a bit of understanding on the 
part of members of the Guild will be most helpful. 


On this point,the Secretary would welcome additional comments from members on 
the possibility of continuing to publish the JOURNAL on a five-issue basis per annum, 
plus the annual revised Membership Roster and plus the annual index. Each issue need 
only be expanded by six additional pages to make up for the sixth issue, and it is 
thought that the resulting savings in postage - to some degree - will make up for 
the increased rate that appears to be "in the making" for 1958. The additional time 
factor appeals most to the Secretary, as it will give him more of an opportunity to 
take care of incoming correspondence than is possible at the moment. The Secretary 
does not recommend an increase in the annual dues to take care of increased costs of 
printing and postage, etc. at this time. It is preferred that the annual rate of 
$5.00 per annum be continued until such time when it is found that operating costs 
are "in the red", 


Every effort has been made to improve the publication from a printing standpoint, 
and at the same time keep such expenses as reasonable as possible. Further improve- 
ments are planned for 1958 and your cooperation is invited. Articles, photographs, 
plans, and what have you - will be welcomed. 


Approximately 25% of the membership have already forwarded 1958 annual dues, and 
if you have not already done so, please take care of the oversight at your early 
convenience. Reminders will be mailed in due course, but the Secretary will certainly 
appreciate not having to send out a large number of these. A new membership card has 
just been received from the printer and will serve as a receipt of payment of dues 
when received. 
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ALLAN B. - 1832 North Orleens Street, Chicego 1%, Illinois 


WILLIAM R. - 354 Eest Mosholu Perkway, New York 58, 


ADAMS RAYMOND L. - House 56, Village One, Sheffield, 


RAYMOND - 2275 Remona Street, Pelo Alto, Californi 


MERRILL = 5232 Lankershim Blvd., North Hollywood, Celifornia 


New Yorx 
Alabama 


APPLEBSEZ, ROBERT B. - R.F¥.D. #2, Stockton Springs, Maine 


HAZEL THEO - RD #2, Box 153, Wallingford, Connecticut 


BAI, 


BAADER, J. J. = 908 Willow Grove Road, 
BASCOCK, ERIC W. - 27 Groton Road, North Chelmsford, 


Westfield, 


EMIL G. - Ansgar Strasse 91, Elmshorn, Germany 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


Massachusetts 


BALDWIN Jr., JOHN F. - 51 Mountain Roead, North Wilbrahem, Massschusetts 
& BANKHEAD, THEODORE - 1115 North Circle Drive, Whittier, 
BARWICK, ATWOOD S. - 10 Wessex Rosd, Silver Spring, 
BATCHELDER Jr., CHARLES F. - 10 High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
BATES, ALAN L. - 241 Fountain Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
BAY STATE SHIP MODEL MAKERS CLUB OF BOSTON, Secretary Nornan LeGecy, 19 Harris St., 


California 
Maryland 
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OFFICERS OF THE GUILD 


John J. Flynn Director 
Brace Grant Director 
Max Lembke Director 
Herbert S. Scott Director 
Wayne Yaruall Director 


Janes W. Harbin Jr - Secretsry-Treesurer 
Willis L. Nye - Membership Chairman 


CHAIRMEN, SPECIAL PROJECTS 


John Lyman Guild Neutical Dictionary 
Wervert S. Scott NRG Ship Model Registry 
Mehrel Shank NRG Ship Plans Registry 
Kennata Smelley Wood Utilization 


RAYLISS, Commodore JOHN S. - USCG Ret'd. - 415 Highlend Avenue, Clifton, New Jersey 
BEACH, JAMES EUGENE - 9208 Mintwood Street, Silver Spring, Maryland 
3EESER, ARTHUR - 12 Hillsdale Avenue, Westlenke, Daly City, Cslifornta 
BELKIN, Mrs. HERMAN = 60-07 25lst Street, Little Neck 62, New York 
BELL, ILLIAM F. G. = Hamstead Cottage, Devil's Garden Road, South Norwalk, Conn. 
BELMES, JOSEPH ~ 1137 Allerton Avenue, Bronx 69, New York 
BELTZ, JOHN A. - 1215 Monterey Avenue, Berkeley 7, California s 


BENDER, ° HERMAN G. - 5205 S.E. 37th Avenue, Portland 2, Oregon 
BERGER, GLENN C. - 437 Cherry Street, Sen Frenciseo 18, California 
BERMAN, MAX 601 West 1l4lst Street, New York 31, New 
BERTRAND, GEORGES J. - 294 Silver Street, Henover, R.D. #2, Messachusetts 
BERTRAND, REAL - 7 High Street, Lynn, Massachusetts 
BILLINGS, H. WARREN - 2004 Beech Road, Richmond 25, Virginia 
BISHOP, FREDERICK W., c/o Weather Office, P.0. Box 584, Bloemfontein, 
Orange Free State, Unton of South Africa 
BITTNER, GERALD - R.R. #1, Box 240, Cedar Leake, Indiana 
BLUNDON, ROBERT W. - 173 Cresthill Avenue, Tonawanda, New York 
BOETTGER, HERBERT, c/o Eckerdt & Messtorff, Beim alten Waisenhause 1, Hamburg 21, 
Federal Republic of (Western) Germany 
BOREEL, G. L. = Wieselsekampweg 192, Apeldoorn, The Netherlanis 
BOSTON, CARL - 4 Cedar Avenue, Cape May Point, New Jersey 
BOWKER, FRANCIS E. = 13 North Street Extension, Rutland, Vermont 
BOWNESS, EDWARD - 201 Malden Wey, New Malden, Surry, England 
BOYLE, HOWARD - Route #1, Box 204 C, Limona, Florida 
7 BRADFORD, GERSHOM = 4701 Reservoir Road, Washington (7), D.C. 
BRAGDON, ROGER WEARE - Meadowview Avenue, Hewlett, New York 
BRIGHAM, JOHN S. R., c/o J. W. Partin, Jr. = Old Norlina Road, Henderson, 
North Carolina 
BRITTON, Lt. Col. LEWIS C. - USAF - 4737 - 24th Road North, Arlington, Virginia 
BROWN, BRIAN, c/o "Chenging Times" - 1729 H Street N.W., Washington (6), D.C. 
BROWN, ROBERT F. - Crows Nest, Hesoerus Avenue, Gloucester, Massachusetts 
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PROWNE Jr., 
BRUCKSHAW, ROBERT V. 


BUNNELL, FRANKS. - 


CADWELL Jr., GEORGE B. - 


CAPUTO, CARMEN E, - 


CHAPELLE, HOWARD I. 


COFFIN Jr., Captain C. E. 
COLCORD, Mrs. LINCOLN 


DARNELL, VICTOR C. - 


DIVISION OF NAVAL HISTORY, 


DOBSON, Captain THOMAS H, 


DOVEY, Dr. EDWARD G. 


5107 South Newcastle Avenue, 
CARTER, WILLIAM E. - 304 Canna Drive, 


"Tolland", 


CHISHOIM Jr., Dr. WALTER K. 


Washington 25, D. C. 


BRUMBEA Jr., PAUL - 1604 Albert Street, 
2149 Elm Street, 
BURINER, Professor EVERS - 36 Jordan Avenue, Wakefield, Massachusetts 


90 Via San Juan, 
CALDWELL, Mrs. Margaret N. - Route 1, East Sullivan, Meine (summer address) 
Boardwalk & W. 29th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COLLIER, JAMES W. - 4802 Park Avenue, 
& COIMAN, Mrs. FRANK M. - 36 Cornet Stetson Road, P.O. Box 104, Greenbush, Mass. 
COLTON, Captain J. FERRELL, “Lone Ridge", Fort Valley Road, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
COOK, HAROID J. - 5013 Spring Drive, 
COOKE, F. 0. - 55 Division Street, 
COSTAGLIOLA, MICHAEL - 236 Prospect Avenue, Sea Cliff, Long Island, New York 
CROPLEY, Captain RALPH E. - Assistant Curator & Librarian, Seamans Church 
Institute, 25 South Street, Wew York 4, 
CURRY, STANLEY Y. - Box 3181, 


2751 Detroit Avenue, Toledo 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, Periodicals Section, 


Mont gomery , 
R.F.D. Ae Cambrid 


Youngstown 6, 
Stratford, 


San Lorenzo, 


Sacramento 


- 4] Sagomore Road, Brockto 


CLARIDGE, J. R, - 2736 S.W. Montgomery Drive, Port 
CLARK, S. MILTON - 30 Carolin Road, 


Upper Montclair, N 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


325 Superior Avenue N.E., C 


COCHRANE, Vice Admiral EDWARD L. USN Ret'td - 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, 


Searsport, Maine 


118 Mooreland Road, 


DAVIES, OWEN - 1214 North La Salle Street, 
DAVIS, Commander GORGE J. USN - 50 Admiral Kalbfus Road, Newport, R. I. 
De GENRING Jr., WALTER C. - 30 Lancaster Avenue, Baldwin, Long Island, New York 


Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 
U. S. National liuseun, 


913 Avon Street, 


DODGE, ERNEST S. Peabody Museum, Salem, 
DORCY, DANIEL J. - P.O. Box 223, Chicago 90, 


1430 Erwin Street, 


Vice Presi 
Massachuse 


USN Ret'd - 524 "I" Avenue, 


Richmond, Virgin 


Washington 22, D. 
Sen Francisco 3, 


New York 


APO 435, San Francisco, 


DARLING, Miss ELENA JAY - 12 North 7th Street, Vineland, New Jersey 


Kens ington 


Chicago 10, 


Belmont, 
Massachu 
Illinois 

Elkhart, 


MERIE E. - 2327 Canyon Drive, Los Angeles 28, California 


10, Ohio 
Ohio 


Connecticut 


California 


9, California 


Chicago 38, Illinois 
Alabama 


ge, Maryland 
n, Massachusetts 


CHRISTENSEN, ARNE - Kirkegade 15, RANDERS, Denmark 
CLARIDGE, JOHN A, - 3947 West 2lst Avenue, Vencouver 8, 


B.C., Canada 
land 1, Oregon 
ew Jersey 
leveland 14, Ohio 
dent, Massachusetts 
tts 


Coronado 18, Calif. 


ia 
P. 0. Box 601, 


Cc. 
California 


California 


Connecticut 
Illinois 


De LASAUX, Captain HAROLD F. - 34 Florence Avenue, Mill Valley, California 
De MOTT, JOHN J. - The Methodist Home, Apt. 1, Charlotte 5, North Carolina 
DENNIS, D. L. - 1266 St. Clair Avenue, St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
a DIEROFF, WALTER Le - G-l1 Brynwood Apartments, Wynnewood & Yerkes Roads, 


Smithsonian Institution, 


California 
setts 


Indiana 
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DREV, F. SHELDON - 124 Highland Street, Brockton 19, Massachusetts 
DUNN Jr., HARRY V. - P.O. Box 171, Eutaw, Alabama 
DYBVIK, HAROLD - 1903 East Wallace Street, York, Pennsylvania 


EAKINS, PETER R. - 495 Prince Arthur West, Apt. 3, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
EASTMAN, RALPH Me. - 197 Billings Street, Atlantic ?%, Massachusetts 
ECKSTEIN, HARRY - 33 William Street, Mt. Vernon, New York 
EDSON Jr., Merritt A. - 6413 Dahlonega Avenue, Washington 16, D.C. 
EVANS, HENRY VAUGHAN, c/o Box 1604, G.P.0., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 
EVANS, HERBERT S. - Vice. Pres. & Gentl Mgr., Boston Tow Boat Co., 
54 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
EWER, BETTY and NAT - The Schooner "LUCY EVELYN", Beach Haven, New Jersey 


FEE, ROBERT GRAND-CRAWFORD, P.O. Box 429, Newport News, Virginia 


FERGUSON, JAMES C. - 629 - 15th Avenue S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
FIELDS, Dr. JOSEPH Ej. - 1221 Glenwood Avenue, Joliet, Illinois 
FISH, Dr. WILLIAM D. - 9420 South Winchester Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois 
FISHER, A. J. - 1002 Etowah Avenue, Royal Oak, Michigan 
FISKE, Jr., EDWIN W. - Sheldon Avenue, Tarrytown, New York 
FITZPATRICK, Jr., H. Te - 3019 Woodley Terrace, Montgomery 6, Alabama 
FLOYD, CHARLES L. - 2410 Pioneer Road, Evanston, Illinois 
FLYNN, JOHN J. - 1625 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
FOOTE, KENNETH A. - 5103 Brookview Drive, Washington 16, D.C. 
FOX, CHARLES S. - 136 Shuttle Meadow Road, Plainville, Connecticut 
FOX, ROBERT S. - Elmhurst Powder Point, Duxbury, Massachusetts 


FRANCOIS, RICHARD G. - 226 West Alamar Avenue, Santa Barbara, California 


GALLAGHER, HUGH, c/o Matson Navigation Co., 215 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
GEELE, Miss ANGELA - 1415 Palisade Avenue, Union City, New Jersey 
GEOGHEGAN, W. EARLE - 5842 Bellona Avenue, Baltimore 12, Maryland 
GILCHRIST, DENNIS PHILLIPS - Rte #1, Wunica, Michigan 
GOSNELL, HARPUR ALLEN - The Nassau Club, Princeton, Wew Jersey 
GRANT, BRUCE - 913 Forest Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
GRANT, GORDON - 137 East 66th Street, Wew York 21, New York 
GROENE, B.H. = P.O. Box 826, Winter Park, Florida 
GRUENEWALD, CHARLES E. - 3940a North 25th Street, St. Louis 7, Missouri 


HAMILTON, EDWARD P. - 145 Dudley Lane, Milton 86, Massachusetts 
HAMILTON, Mrs. HARRY D. - 15004 East Granada Avenue, Whittier, California 
HARBIN Jr., JAMES W. - 4110 Beall Street, Landover Hills, Maryland 

HARPER, JAMES Re - 5754 Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
*. HARRINGION, JAMES G. - 1321 Bayliss Drive, Alexandria, Virginia 
HARRIS, IRWIN B. - 4939 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
HART Sr., RICHARD F. - 4435 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland 11, California 
HARTLEY, RICHARD L. - 16134 Jenkins, Norman, Oklahoma 


HAVILAND, Professor & Mrs. E. K. - 123 Dumbarton Koad, Baltimore 12, Maryland 
(summer address - Friendship, Maine) 
HAWKS, CARL H. - 12706 Bromont Avenue, San Fernando, California 
HAY, Midshipman CARL J. - Maine Maritime Academy, Castine, Maine 
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» JOHN H. - 154 Washington Street, Lakeport, New 


J. WELLES - Maple Hill Road, 


HENNING, ARTHUR G. - Apt. D-2, 10 East End Avenue, 
HENSHAW, EDWARD L. - 1718 Austin Way, Santa Resa, California 


HORNSBY, THOMAS - 537 Boyer Road, Cheltenham, 
e HOWARD, Dr, RICHARD B, - 27 Ash Street, 
HOWE, GEORGE W. - 49 Westernville Gardens, Ilford, Essex, 


OCRAN RANDOLPH - Kilmarnock, 


HUNTER, Captain ALFRED THOMAS - 360 Funston Avenue, 
HUNTER, THOMAS D. - 49 Cedarcliff Road, 
HUSTER, H. HARRISON - 100 Hudson Street, New York 13, New York 
HUYCKE Jr., HAROID D. = 910 North Stadium Way, Tacoma 3, Washington 


Seattle, Washington 


JACKSON, ROBERT W. - 1647 Jersey Avenue South, Minneapolis 26, 
JENKINS 28203283, 
Force Base, Mississippi 
JENKINS, KENNETH CLYDE - P. 0. Box 3008, Westlake Station, 
JENKINS, LAWRENCE W. - 273 Locust Street, 
JENKINSON, JOHN B. - 79 Delafield Road, Charlton, 


HAYES Jr., EDWARD G. - 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Hampshire 


Gladwyne, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 


New York 21, New York 


HEPBURN, ANDREW H. - 955 Park Square Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
-HERBERT, WALTER C. - 142 Cambridge Road, Alexandria, Virginia 
HILL, EDMUND B. - P. 0. Box 309, Redwood City, California 
HINES Jr., EDWARD G. - 40 Edward Cody Lane, South Weymouth 90, Massachusetts 
HINRICHS, HANS - 117 Liberty Street, Wew York 6, New York 
HOIUMES, B. M. - 44 Park Hill Court, Staten Island 4, New York 
HOIGARD Jr., ANDREW J. - 1146 Gunderson Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 


Floral Parx, New York 


Lancaster County, 


East Braintree 8&4, 


ISHERWOOD, Mrs. MARION GLARDGY - 3426 Grand Central Ave., Tampa 


IVES, ARTHUR P. - 5039th Air Installation Squadron, 
APO 942, 


England 


Virginia 


San Francisco 18, California 


Massachusetts 


» Florida 


Engr. Section, 


Minnesota 


M/Sgt. EDWARD W. - Box #23, C.ii.R.I., Keesler Air 


Daly City, Calif. 


Danvers, Massachusetts 


Captain ELIS R. - 101 Capra Way, San Francisco 23 


JOHNSON Jr., WALTER A. - 4544 Sadalia Road, 


Toledo 13, Ohio 


HOWARD CC. - 709 - 36th Street, Manhattan Beach, 


KAMP, J. GIINDEL - 118 East 23rd Street, Che 
GEORGE 350 Chester Street, Daly City, 
KEEGAN, AUSTIN G. - 821 Dolores Street, San Francisco 10, 


ster, Pennsylvania 


ARTHUR D. - 1134 - 17th Avenue North, Seattle 2, 
- 109 Joyce Hays Way, South Boston, Massachusetts 


- ANNE - 170-16 - 84th Avenue, 


Connecticut 


KLINGLER, HENRY C. - 79-09 Calamus Avenue, Zimhurst 73, 
KNARR, ERWING. - 81133 Melrose, Hollywood 46, California 
KNEWSTION, GERaLD C. + 2403 North 33rd Street, 

& KOCH, HERMAN F. - P.O. Box 19, 30 Wall Street, 
» oO? Morse Street, Groton, Connecticut 

JOSEPH J. 3 Morton Street, 


KELLY, FRED = 418 Union Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
KELLY, LESLIE HEVRY - 414 Lakehurst Drive, Nashville 6, 


London S.E. 7, England 


» California 


California 


California 
California 


Washington 


Tennessee 


Janaica 32, New York 
tain FRED K. - 873 - 22nd Street, San Pedro, California 


T, JAMES C. - c/o Marine Historical Association, Mystic Seaport, 


New York 


Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 


jew York 5, New York 


P. 0. 105, Niantic, Conn. 
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KORF, EARL W. - Trans World Airlines, International Airport, Cairo, Egypt 
KORTUM, KARL - San Francisco Maritime Museum, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
KOSTALIK, JOSEPH F. - 6126 Agra Street, Bell Gardens, California 


KRESKA, WILLIAM P. - 2715 Alma Street, Palo Alto, California 
KRUMKE, KARL E. - 6711 - 2nd Street, N.W., Washington 12, D. C. 
KUBON & SAGYER - Schliessfach 64, Furth I Wald, Germany 
KUMP, JOHN H. - 18632 Fondale, Azusa, California 


LAHEY, EDWARD V. - 100 Overlook Circle, New Rochelle, New York 
LANG, JOHN - 184 High Street, STREET, Somerset, United Kingdom 
LANGDON, WINSTON - Hornersville, Missouri 
LARSON, Dr. JOHN M. - Warroad, Minnesota 
LAW, A. G - 181 Pleasant Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey 
LAZET, FRANK J. - 208 Barker Street, Ridley Park, Pennsylvania 
LEE, WILLIAM E. - 10 West Luray Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia 
Le GACY, NORMAN - 19 Harris Street, Brookline 46, Massachusetts 
LEMBKE, MAX - 54 Cerritos Avenue, San Francisco 27, California 
LENT, HARRY WALTER - 3333 South Stafford Street, Arlington, Virginia 
LEWIS, H. - Scientific Lending Library, 4 & 5 Fitzroy Square, London W.1, England 
LIBRARIAN, NAVY DEPARTMENT LIBRARY - Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. 
LIBRARIAN, U. S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY - New London, Connecticut 
DA HALL gees S - 5109 Cherry Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri 
LINDSTAHLS LILLA BO A, Subscr. "6 & 57", Birger Jarlsgatan 102, Stockholm, Sweden 
LOBEZ, Captain R. L. - Windsor Apts., 235 Oak Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
LOWE, JAMES TUCKER - 283 Whitney Court, Hayward, California 
LUSCI, VINCEYZO - Via Vastelfidardo 2, Florence, Italy 
LUTHGREN, ELVIN W. - 4 Essex Street, Hazardville, Connecticut 
LYMAN, Dr. JOHN - 7801 Gateway Boulevard, Washington 28, D. C. 
LYNCH, ROBERT G. - 2270 Cornell Street, Palo Alto, California 


McALICE, BERNARD JOHN - U.S.S. TENCH (SS 417), F.P.0., New York, New York 
McCAGG, EDWARD K. - 15 Grand Street, Stonington, Connecticut 
McCAGG, LOUIS B. - Todd Road, Katonah, New York 
McCLOSKEY, RICHARD GORDON, ‘The Slocum Society", c/o U.S.I.S., American 
Embassy, Lima, Peru . 
McCULLOUGH, JAMES S. - 270 West llth Street, New York 14, New York 
McDONALD, Captain P. A. = 510 Bellvue North, Seattle, Washington 
MACDONALD, ROBERT C. - Hillsboro Road, Franklin, Tennessee 
McLAUGILIN Jr., DAMIAN J. - 4709 Dorchester Drive, Erie, Pennsylvania 
McLELLAN, JAMES H. - c/o Townsend Dabny & Tyson, 184 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 
McNARRY, DONALD - 2B Cliff Crescent, Barton-On-Sea, New liilton, Hants, Ingland 


MacNEIL, DANIEL Fe - 726 Jamestown Avenue, San Francisco 24, California 
MacNEILL, JOSEPH H. - Pierce Lane, Edgartown, Massachusetts 

MAJER, W. QO. B. - 81 Paxford Road, North Wembley, Middlesex, Ingland 
MALONEY, PAUL R. - 31 Taylor Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

MANDEL, EDGAR J. - 748 Catalonia Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida 
MANNING, FREDERICK T. - 2059 West 6th Avenue, Vancouver 9, B.C., Canada 


MARINE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, INC., iiystic, Connecticut 
MARINERS’ MUSEUM, Librarian John F. Lochhead, Newport News, Virginia 
MARITIEM MUSEUM “PRINS HENDRIK", Librarian S. Barendrecht, Burg. S* Jacobplein 8, 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
MARKUS, PHILIP R. - 14231 Riverview, Detroit 235, Michigan 


MARTEIN, Captain J. B. - Wentholtweg 8, ‘EPSE-Gorssel, The Netherlands 
MARTIN, WALLACE E. - 2003 N. Street, Eureka, California 
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MATHEWS III, Cmdr. JOHN C. USN - 1030 Olive Avenue, Coronado, Californi 
MAYBERRY, MILES R. - 4104 Newcastle Road, Oklahoma City 19, Oklahoma 
e MAXWELL & 00. LTD., I. R. - 4 & 5 Fitzroy Square, London W.1, Zngland (cr. 
MAZER, HARRY L. - 4203 Duvall Avenue, Baltimore 15, Maryland 
MEADE, JOHN P. - 23 Stuyvesant Avenue, Rye, New York 
MEALY, JAMES T., H. & N. 1722 APO 435, San Francisco, California 


MELVILLE, Colonel PHILLIPS USAF Ret'd - 3917 Mass. Avenue, Washington 16, D. C. 


MENG, STANLEY L. - 1107 Bensch Street, Lansing, Michigan 
MENGES, CHARLES F. H. - 6838 Grant Avenue, Carmichael, California 
MESSTORFF, ERIKA, c/o Eckhardt & Messtorff, Beim Alten Waisenhause l, 
Hamburg 11, Federal Republic of (Western) Germany 
MEYER, Dr. JURGEN, Bremen ~- Lesum, Up Willmannsland 1, Germany 
MILLER, HOWARD J. + 149 Island Parkway, Island Park, New York 
MILLIGAN Jr., WILLIAM Fe ~- 1506 Sigoma Street, Falls Church, Virginia 
MITCHELL, JOHN WILLIAM - 1816 West 147th Street, Gardena, California 
MODEL, WOLFE F. - Room 1660, 11 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
MOGGI, Skipper HENRY - 797 Bard Avenue, Staten Island 1, New York 
MOORE, md. RONALD R. - 3907 Wythe Avenue, Richmond 21, Virginia — 
MORAN, EDMUND, 664 Bennington Street, East Boston, Massachusetts 
MORPHY, JOHN - 1350 Washington Street, San Francisco 9, California 
MORRIS Jr., As MAURY - Channel Point Farm, Accomac, Virginia 
MOSKOVICS, GHORGE L. 7809 Torreyson Drive, Los Angeles 46, California 
MOUZON, HAROID A. - 4 Orange Street, Charleston 4, South Carolina 
MUMMA, Dr. JAMES F. - 59 Campus Drive, Buffalo 21, New York 
MUNNIG SCHMIDT, H. C. N. = Hobbemastraat 14, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
MUSSER, THOMAS 0. - 1240 Queens Road, Berkeley 8, California 


NESDALL, ANDREW J. - 1218 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 34, Massachuse 


NEW YORK STATE MARITIME ACADEMY - LIBRARY, Fort Schuyler, New York 61, New York 


NICHOLSON, JOHN E. - 26 Combes Drive, Manhasset, New York 
NOWELL, WALTER G. - 2457 Mery Avenue, Brentwood 17, Missouri 


NYE, WILLIS L. - 3038 Bridge Street, Hayward, California 


OLDS, IRVING S. - 141 East 72nd Street, New York 21, New York 
O'CONNOR, MICHAEL J. - 1066 Pine Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois 

OLGUIN, ,JOHN M., Cabrillo Marine Museum, 37200 Stephen White Dr., San Pedro 
O'MAY, Captain HARRY - Elouers Bellerive, Hobart, Tasmania 

ORR SHIP STUDIO, RICHARD - 3% Water Street, Mystic, Conneeticut 

O'STARR, MAX L. - 3662 Sueirro Street, Hayward, California 


PAINE, Mrs. CAROLA W. - Bethel, Connecticut 

PALMER, PAUL H. - P.O. Box 995, Solvang, California 
PARK, FRANKLIN A. - 4 Kimball Circle, Westfield, New Jersey 

PARKER, J. W. - 4 East Lenox Street, Chevy Chase 15, Maryland 
PARTIN Jr., J. ie - 1820 Norlina Road, Henderson, North Carolina 

PATT, EDWIN A. - 53 Annawamscutt Road, West Baryington, Rhode Island 


© PENDLETON, RAYMOND E. - Post Road, Route 1, Westerly, Rhode Island 


NASH, ROBERT A. - 412 East Sierra Madre Boulevard, Sierra Madre, California 
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PFIRMAN, KENNETH R. - 347 East 
PIERCE Jr., GHORGE ALIEN - 


PERSEN, Captain KRISTHY AHNFELT - 308 Third Street, Sausalito, California 


17th Street, Erie Pennsylvania 
1707 Preston Road, Alexandria, Virginia 


P.K.W.Z. “RUCH® - Srebrna 12, Warsaw 3 -Ruch-, Poland 
PLUAOUTH PLANTATION INC., Box 1620, Plymouth, Massachusetts 
POTTS, JAMES V. = 3020 - 15th Avenue S.W., Calgary, 
PRATT, Jr., WINTHROP - 112 Woodrow Avenue, 
PROVINCIAL ARCHIVES - Parliament Buildings, Victoria, 
PURCELL, HERBERT G. - 6516 Landis Avenue, 


RASER, OLIVER B. - Box 62, 


RICH, EDWIN NEWALL - Box 71-k, 
RICHARDSON, Dr. HORACE K. - 


SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


SAUNDERS, Major Re G@ - Box 84, 


SCOTT, Lieutenant LAWRENCE A. 


RAYL, HAROID F. - 1524 Oregon Avenue, 
RAYNAUD, Captain ADRIAN F. - 
REBER, Dr. JAMES A. - 4782 Doverdell Drive, 
RICE, FRED S. - 3825 South Street, Tacoma 6, 


RICHARDSON, LEWIS W. - 1570 Westwood Avenue, 
RING, ELBRIDGE D. - P.O. Box 85, Hudson, Quebec, 
RITCHIE, Miss ETHELM, Fairburn Marine Foundation Inc., Box 14, 
ROBELEN III, ‘JILLIAN G - 5 Corinne Court, 
ROBINSON, Dr. DOUGLAS H. - 113 King George Koad, 
ROBOTTI, Mrs. FRANCES DIANE - Apt. 507-W, 
Heights, Long Islend, New York 
ROGER, L. S. - 8 Elma Road, Sandy Bay, Hobert, Tasmania 
ROGERS, KENDALL - 333 Bradhurst Avenue, Hawthorne, 
ROGERS, ROY - 5001 Fourteenth Avenue, Brooklyn 19, New York 
ROSE, Dr. ROBERT M. - 1520 Louisiana Avenue, 
ROSS, NORMAN A. - 3920 Madison Street, Hyattsville, Maryland 
ROSSEN, JOEL NORMAN - 3211 Ravensworth Place, 
ROY, EDWARD STANLEY - 5 Quaker Road, Nantucket Island, 
ROYER, PHILLIP F. - 1323 Morton Avenue, Rutledge, 
ROYER, WILLIAM - 2106 Hanover Street, Silver Spring, 
RUBIN, NORMAN N. - 10012 Portland Place, 
RUDD, ARTHUR M. - 200 Rivo Alto Canal, Long Beach 3, 
RUSK, HENRY - 1250 Tenth Avenue, San Francisco 22, 
RUSSAKOW, JOSEPH - 13 Madison Avenue, Mounty Holly, New Jersey 
RUSSELL, ROBERT E. - 55 Old Mill Road, 


East Boothbay, Maine 


5737 East 56th Street, 


(shipment 3962) 


Alberta, Canada 


Dorchester 24, Massachusetts 


B.C., Canada 


Carmichael, California 


QUAYAT, ALBERTO J. = 111 Soundview Avenue, Rye, New York 


Steubenvilie, Ohio 


Seattle, Washington 


Pittsburgh 36, Pennsylvania 


Washington 


Ryder Court, Wellfleet, Massachusetts 
5215 St. Albans Way, Baltimore 12, Maryland 


Periodical Department, 


San Francisco 2, Califomia 


Beamsville, Ontario, 


SAWERS, ARTHUR k. - 105 South Le Salle Street, Chi 
SAYLE, CHARLES F. - 63 Union Street, Nantucket Island, 
SCHAIBLE, GROVER C. - Pyro Plastics Corp., 
SCHORTMAN, Dr. EDWARD F. - 3 Sunnybrook Road, 


Cleveland 7, Ohio 


Canada 


New York 


New Orleans 13, Louisiana 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 


Maryland 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
California 


California 


Kochester 18, New York 


SACKSON, MURRAY - 190 Waverly Place, New York 14, New York 


Civic Center, 


Canada 
cago 3, Illinois 
Massachusetts 


Pyro Park, Union, New Jersey 
Bronxville, New York 
USN TEN CH (SS-417), F.P.O., New York,N.Y. 


Ojai, California 

Wilmington 3, Delaware 
Pennington, New Jersey 

74-10 35th Avenue, Jackson 
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SCHROTH, J. DONALD - 321 N. Monroe Street, Hinsdale, Illinois 
SHANK, MEHREL - 3506 - 35th Street, Nitro, West Virginia 
& _ SCHULZE, BERNARD - P. 0. Box 452, Port Ewen, New York 
SCOTT, HERBERTS, - 2217 S.W. 6lst Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
SEWALL, RICHARD F. - 4 Meadow Way, Elizabeth Park, South Portland, Maine 
SHAFER, LOUIS - 3544 Rogers Drive, Wantagh, New York 
SHAYLER, RICHARD T. - 16 South Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 
SHEDD, JOHN L. - 39 West Fort Lee Road, Bogota, New Jersey 
SHEPARD, WILLARD 0. - Jordan Cove Circle, Waterford, Connecticut 


SHEPHERD, RALPH C. - c/o Glassford, 116 Ashley Street, Chatswood, Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia 


SHERIDAN, Captain THOMAS W. - 4148 Morgan Street, Little Neck, L. I., New York 


' SHERWOOD III, THOMAS K. - Old Neck Road, Manchester, Massachusetts 
SMALLEY, KENNETH C. - 95 Front Street, Marblehead, Massachusetts 
‘ SMITH, AUSTIN H. - 2120 Stover Way, Sacramento 18, California 
SMITH Jr., CLAYTON B. - 530 Ranchito Road, Monrovia, California 
SMITH, FRANK A. - 84 Raleigh Street, Rochester 20, New York 
SMITH, Dr. GARLAND F. - 7406 Wellington Avenue, University City 14, Missouri 
SMITH, TOWSEID J. - 20 Highland Avenue, Rumson, New Jersey 


SNEAD, Dr. THOMAS I. J. - 1930 Sir Francis Drake Boulevard, P. 0. Box 487, 
Fairfax, Marin County, California 
SNOWMAN, PAUL - Miles Road, Rutland, Massachusetts 
SPANOS, JAMES A. - 833 Arncliffe Road, Baltimore 21, Maryland 
SPEAK, JOHN V. - 9813 Marklein Avenue, Sepulveda, California 
SPENCER, HERBERT R., c/o The Erie Enameling Co., Erie, Pennsylvania 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, Scrial Department, Stanford, California 
STEINFELDT, ERIC - 822 Venderbilt Avenue, San Antonio, Texes 
STEVENS, JOHN R. - Marine Historical Association Inc., Mystic, Connecticut 
ee STOLTIMAN, ARTHUR - 239-09 - 88th Avenue, Bellerose 26, New York 
STURTEVANT, GEORGE C. - 9 East 36th Street, New York 16, New York 
SURRIDGE, Captain C. T. - "Oak Knoli", 3900 Fairway Ave., Oakland 5, Calif. 
SULLIVAN, Captain STEPHIN C. - 123 Ney Street, San Francisco, California 
SWARD, HAROLD A. - 1910 Alfresco Place, Louisville 5, Kentucky 


TABER, ROBERT W. - 97 Laurel Street, Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


TAIT, WILLIAM C. - 2300 Mason Street, San Francisco 11, California 
TAN, ROBERTE. - 4212 West 173rd Street, Torrance, California 
TATE, Dr. VERNON D - Route 2, Amberly, Annapolis, Maryland 
TAYLOR, FRANK A. - United States National Iiuseum, Washington 25, D. C. 
TEETER, JOHN 0. - 129 Ridge Road, Rumson, New Jersey 
TERRY, LEWIS J. - Blue Bell Road, R.D. #4, Norristown, Pennsylvania 
THOBER, FRANK W. - 575 Bloomfield Avenue, Nutley, New Jersey 
TOBIN, WILLIAM - 1434 Summerdale Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
TRAGLE, THOMAS Ej - 124 Patricial Drive, Hampton, Virginia 
TRAINOR, J. MILTON - 2 Orchard Circle, Marblehead, Massachusetts 


TUCKER, _CARY S. - 220 West Washington Street, 


Lexington, Virginia 


UNDERHILL Jr., ANDREW M. - 37 Bellport Lane, Bellport, L. I., New York 
UNDERHILL, HAROLD A. - 60-62 Queen Elizabeth Avenue, Hillington Estate, 
Glasgow, Scotland 
& U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM, Annapolis, Maryland 
VAN FELIX, APRAHAI Be. - 119 Thomas Avenue, 


Bethpage, L. I., New York 
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VAN NAME, Dr. ARTHUR L. - Urbanna, Virginie 


VARDEMAN Jr., PAUL E. - 4746 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City, Missouri 
VOELKER, SUSANNE, c/o Eckhardt & Mestorff, Beim Alten Waisenhause 1, 
Hamburg 11, Federal Republic of (Western) Germany 
VON HUENE, FRIEDRICH - 70 Cypress Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 
VRANIAN, F. RICHARD - 17512 Greensgate Drive, Richmond 26, Virginia 


WAGNER, ALBERT C. - 5704 Seminole Street, College Park, Maryland 
WAGIER, MARVIN A. - 508% South Main Street, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania 
WARDLE, BERNARD T. - 438 Park Road, Hockley, Birmingham 18, England 


WARE, Dr. EDWARD RICHMOND - 416 Wilshire Medical Building, 1930 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 57, California 
WATSQY Jr., AIK J. - 812 Castlefinne Lane, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
WATSON, WALDRON - 25 South Street, New York 4, New York 
WEBB Jr., CLINTON G. - 3816 Delano Street, Silver Spring, Maryland 
WEDE, KARL F. - Route 3, Box 195 R, Saugerties, New York 
WEINSTEIN, ROBERT A. - 4160 Mandalay Drive, Los Angeles 63, California 
WERTZ, CHARLES H. - 517 Emerald Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
WEST, VICTOR C. - 1166 Winsor, North Bend, Oregon 
WHEATLAND, STEPHEN - 46 Dudley Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 
WHICKER, Mrs. JOHANNA LOESCHE - 377 Fellsway West, liedford 55, Massachusetts 
WILKINS, ED. - 9767 Larga Drive, Dallas 20, Texas 
WILKINSON, PETER C. - 929 Bay Avenue, Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
WILKINSON, WILLIAM D. - 205 East 78th Street, Apt. 10B, New York 21, N. Y. 
WILLEY, Cmdr. JAMES HENRY - "Anchorage Vineyard", P.O. Box 98, Yountville, 
Napa Valley, California 
WILLIAMS, H. 0. - c/o H. O. W's Hobby House, Box 888, Marathon, Florida 
WILLIAMS Sr., WILLIAM JEROME - Box 259A, Rt. 13, Richmond, Virginia 
WILLIS, MERVILLE - 1805 Afton Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
WILSON, JAMES W. - 9038 Callita Street, San Gabriel, California 
WIMIPFHEIMER, CLAREYCE A. - North Main Street, Stonington, Connecticut 
WIRT, Lieutenant WILLIAM 0. USN - 1094 Alpine Avenue, Chula Vista, Calif. 
WOODSON, JOHN W. - 6225 Jeffrey Road, Richmond, Virginia 
WUESTHOFF, Captain LEO EH. - P.O. Box 3466, San Francisco, California 


"YACHTING" EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
YARNALL, WAYNE B. - 363 Constitution Drive, Pittsburgh 36, Pennsylvania 
YOUNG, ALBERT F. - 1 King Street, Attleboro, Massachusetts 
YOUNG, Dr. RICHARD HALE - 303 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS TO THE 
SECRETARY PROMPTLY 2 THAT THE MEMBERSHIP 


ROSTER MaY BE KEPT CURRENT AND CORRECT. 
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